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... another load of Bulk Flour from International! 


Yes, our trucks are continually on the move, deliv- 
ering famous “Bakery Proved” Flours in bulk to 
progressive, cost-conscious bakers throughout the 
nation. International’s Bulk Flour service can save 
you money, too. Elimination of sack costs, reduc- 
tion of flour handling costs and reduction of sani- 
tation control, cleaning and warehousing expense 
are just a few of the economies you will realize. 


YEN 


Naturally, you get the same high quality “Bakery 
Proved” Flours in bulk that you’ve been getting 
in bags . . . the same dependable performance . . . 
the same unvarying uniformity. Ask your 
International representative for more complete 
information today! 


When you think of bulk flour, think of... 
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Looks like another 
big year! 
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Russell-Miller Flours, 


Get your 1959 Calendzir from your Russell-Miller representative. 


RUSSEL L-MILLER Specialists in the milling of fine flours 






RUSSELL-MILLER Milling Co., Minneapolis 15, Minnesota: Millers of Occident, American Beauty, Producer, Powerful 


and other superb Hard Spring, Hard Winter and Soft Wheat Bakery Flours. 


















“courtesy of LES FEMMES, Women's Products Merchandising 
publication of THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
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36 PARTIES A YEAR... 
yes sir, according to the latest 
estimates, * that’s Mrs. Home- 
maker’s entertainment record 
in her home! Yet today Mrs. 
H. spends only 1.6* hours daily 
on her kitchen chores. Because she relies 
more and more on ready-to-serve foods... 





But you bakers know that to gain—and 
to keep—this position demands plenty of 
foresight, planning and effort. As bakery 
flour specialists, it has been our pleasure 
and privilege to have progressed with the 
baking industry. We intend to so continue, 
by constantly expanding and improving 













foods with a built-in maid service. 

Little wonder then that baked foods— 
with their built-in baker service—occupy 
such a prominent place on her table! Even 
more important is the fact that people 
enjoy bread every meal . . . and for coffee 
breaks and snacks, too . . . simply because 
bread tastes so good. 





our specialized services. If you are not 
already making use of them (although a 
great many other leading bakers are), why 
not send a part of your business our way? 
We'll pay the freight on your wire or phone 
call . . . and give you the most pleasing 
product and service you’ve ever had! 
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IWA TARGET—The International 
Wheat Agreement, in the crop year 
1°57-58, missed hitting its target 
for wheat and wheat flour move- 
ment by more than 100 million 
bushels 

Page 5 


ROBINSON-PATMAN —- Speaking 
before the National Food Brokers 
Assn., Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey 
(D., Minn.) deplored the failure of 
last Congress to enact the Robin- 
son-Patman amendment, warning 
that such failure, in his opinion, 
means continuation of discrimina- 
tory pricing practices without ef- 
fective controls 


Page 6 
FREE WHEAT SUPPLY — Govern- 


ment officials have confirmed the 
recent statement attributed to ex- 
perts of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture that the free wheat 
market supply at the end of the 
crop year will be approximately 
150 million bushels 

Page 7 


FLOUR BUYING — A_ minimum 
amount of scattered, hand-to-mouth 
flour buying was the only factor 
which kept the markets from com- 
plete inactivity over the Christmas 
holidays 

Page 8 


WHEAT MARKETING—A detailed 
report on the background and for- 
mation of the Great Plains Market 
Development Corp. and its plans 
to coordinate the wheat programs 
of growers in several states 


Page 12 
YEAR OF PROMISE — With the 


economic tide turned in 1958, the 
new year gives promise of marked 
upward progress, in which the food 
industry should continue to share 
liberally — an annual report by 
Harry A. Bullis, retiring chairman 
of the board of General Mills, Inc. 


Page 19 
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United Arab Republic Taking 
Wheat, Flour Under PL 480 


More Venezuelan 
Flour Production 
For International 


MINNEAPOLIS International 
Milling Co. of Minneapolis, through 
its subsidiaries, has substantially in- 
creased its output of flour in Vene- 
zuela by contracting for the entire 
production of a flour mill which is 
being built in the seaport city of 
Maracaibo. 

Charles Ritz, chairman of the 
board of International, has announced 
the signing of a management contract 
to operate the new mill which will 
have a capacity of 1,500 cwt. daily. 

Production in July 

The new mill is already under con- 
struction and will begin production 
next July. It was designed by A. 
Sangati & Sons of Padua, Italy. 

The new plant is being built by 
the Venezuelan financiers Pietro Cas- 
telli and Vittorio Possenti who also 
own La Milanesa, a producer of 
macaroni and spaghetti products in 
Venezuela. However, the mill will be 
operated exclusively by Molinos Na- 
cionales C.A. (MONACA), the Vene- 


zuelan subsidiary of Robin Hood 
Flour Mills, Ltd., which in turn is 
the Canadian affiliate of Interna- 


tional. 
Service Stressed 
“Flour milled in this plant will be 
produced under the supervision of 
Robin Hood technicians to the same 
high quality standards to which the 


Venezuelan market has long been 
accustomed,” Mr. Ritz said. “With 
this additional capacity, MONACA 


will be able to supply its customers 
with even better service than before,” 
he continued. 

MONACA also operates a_ plant 
under a contract arrangement with 
Molinos Caracas-Maracaibo C.A. 
(MOCAMA) which is located near 
Caracas. The Caracas mill and the 
new mill at Maracaibo, plus MON- 
ACA’s large, modern plant at Puerto 
Cabello, make it the largest flour 
producer in Venezuela with a daily 
capacity of more than 7,500 cwt. 


Flour Portion 
100,000 Tons 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—An agreement 
under the terms of Public Law 480 
has been negotiated between the 
governments of the U.S. and the 
United Arab Republic. Involved 
will be 100,000 tons of flour and 
200,000 tons of wheat. The nego- 
tiations had been undertaken in 
conditions of the strictest secrecy 
and the announcement, originating 
in Cairo, came as a surprise to 
most members of the milling in- 
dustry. 


The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, confirming the news, said that 
procurement authorizations would be 
forthcoming later. Other sources in- 
dicated that the delivery period would 
probably run March through May. 

Cost of the wheat and flour, pay- 
able in Egyptian currency, is the 
equivalent of $25 million. Signing of 
the contract brings to an end the 
two-year ban on such shipments 
originally imposed upon Egypt at the 
time of the Suez crisis 

One quarter of the sale proceeds 
will be set aside by the U.S. for loans 
to American and Egyptian private 
business firms which do business in 
UAR. Disposition of the balance will 
be the subject of further negotiation 


Soft Red Wheat Policy 

Of interest to the grain trade was 
the disclosure by USDA of firm de- 
tails in connection with its soft red 
wheat policy. In its formal recogni- 
tion of the Egyptian agreement, the 
department stated: “Purchase author- 
izations to be issued later will provide 
that, of the wheat purchased, up to 
50%, or up to 100,000 metric 
will be white wheat, and up to 25% 
or up to 50,000 metric tons, will be 
soft red winter wheat.” 

Here there appears to lie a broad 
avenue of latitude. Conversations 


tons 





New Barter Plans Provoke Questions 


On “Additionality”’ 


WASHINGTON — An announce- 
ment to the export trade by the 
government of a decision to engage 
in barter transactions with Brit- 
ish, Belgian, Dutch and South 
African sources for induStrial dia- 
monds has provoked queries con- 
cerning the problem of “addition- 
ality.” 


It appears to be strongly en- 
trenched, despite any changes in the 
provisions of Public Law 480, that 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
is bound by sweeping international 
complications to use the measure of 
“additionality” as a common denomi- 
nator in approving barter transac- 
tions. 

This yard stick means primarily 
that any U.S. agricultural surplus 
commodity exchanged for a strategic 
material must represent additional 


imports to a foreign nation over and 
above what that nation might ordi- 
narily buy for dollars or under the 
terms of Public Law 480. 

USDA officials say that they are 
not requesting any 


certificates of 


Certificate Need 


“additionality” for purchases of 
agricultural exports, but they will 
ultimately scrutinize carefully pro- 
posals for barter deals. This will be 
done to insure that the exports will 
not cut off any purchasing for dol- 
lars or impede the operations of 
PL 480. 

Officials say thet barter contrac- 
tors will be well advised to submit 
such information as they can ob- 
tain to assure USDA that barter 
business will not replace dollar busi- 
ness, but they do not have the au- 
thority under the present law to de- 
mand certification of “additionality.” 
However, offers of certificates from 
foreign sources would be construed 
s substantial evidence in behalf of 
irter contractors 

The new 
80 is considered to be meaningless 

i despite the exclusion of the addi- 
the expired act, 


barter provision of PL 


nality clause of 
DA has been under pressure from 
state department to exercise “‘ad- 
( mality” judgment in all barter 


( is. 


with USDA officials, however, dis- 
close that the department plans to 
space its procurement authorizations 
for both Egypt and Yugoslavia (The 
Miller, Dec. 23, page 3) in parcel 
announcements for each nation. Thus 
they will be able to keep under rigid 
eentrol the quantities of soft red 
wheat which may move under both 
programs. 

The zero to 25% range of soft red 
wheat buying could mean either end 
of the range. However, officials say 
that their target will be a maximum 
soft red wheat movement not in ex- 
cess of 12%2% of the total authori- 
zations to both nations. If either of 
the recipient nations declines to pur- 
chase this type of wheat, it does not 
necessarily follow that the second 
nation will fall heir to the balance of 
the quota 

It must be emphasized that the 
12%2% suggestion is only a target 
maximum and if soft red wheat buy- 
ing acts to disturb the Chicago mar- 
ket, it may be expected that USDA 
will turn off the faucet. If it con- 
strues movement as being too heavy, 
it will use the short term procure- 
ment authorization issuance tech- 
nique to slowdown heavy y export 
movement to UAR and Yugoslavia 


No Flour for Yugoslavia 

The Yugoslavia program—involving 
900,000 tons of wheat—is unlikely to 
include any flour. No procurement 
authorizations have emerged so far 
from USDA, but since this program 
is being financed through fiscal year 
1959, ending June 30, 1959, it is seen 
that the department will not delay 
in getting formal information out so 
shipments may be completed before 
the deadline 

Other phases of the Yugoslav pro- 
gram cover the availability of funds 
in the magnitude of $9.9 million for 
edible oils—soy and cotton oil 
which USDA estimates would make 
available about 75 million pounds of 
the commodities. Presumably, the oil 
movement will be expedited also. The 
Yugoslav economy is dependent upon 
lard and the supply expands at the 
peak of hog slaughter in early April 
This indicates that the country 
would require supplies before that 
time. Cotton and dry edible beans are 
also included in the Yugoslavian pro- 
gram 

BREA S THE STAF ‘ re 
New Firm to Build 
eRe,e 

Storage Facilities 

ROBERTS, ILL Hicks Grain 
Terminal, Inc., a newly formed cor- 
poration, is starting construction of 
a multi-million bushel grain terminal 
here. C. W. Hicks, president, 
that the plans call for two steel grain 
storage buildings, each with a capac- 
ity of more than 600,000 bu 

Mr. Hicks that truck and 
track scales will be installed so that 
grain can be received or shipped by 
car or truck. Each of the steel build- 
ings will be 80 ft. by 240 ft. by 30 ft 


said 


said 
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Elevator Explosion 


LIMA, OHIO—An explosion ripped 
a huge crack in the control bu lding 


of the Ohio Equity Exchange Co 
here Dec. 27, causing damage esti- 
mated at more than $100000. The 


building is the center for the 66- 
elevator installation. The explosion, 
officials said, apparently started by 
a leak in a gas pipe 
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Editorials 


Political Undertones of the UAR Flour Deal 


ANTA “SAM” CLAUS gave the grain and 

flour milling trades a useful present on 
Christmas Eve. The news that the United Arab 
Republic would be the probable recipient of 7.4 
million bushels of wheat and about 2.2 million 
hundredweights of flour was surprise package for 
the grain and flour men because the negotiations 
had been kept a close secret. 


The agreement, under the terms of Public Law 
480, has political undertones. And therein lies a 
warning for the flour trade generally. Experienced 
export men are fully aware of the situation, but 
others who see the offtake of an unexpected 100,- 
000 tons of flour as a means of strengthening the 
market, and who may be preparing to sell millfeed 
against this prospective flour business, should 
beyvare. 

The trade will await the issue of procurement 
authorizations by the Foreign Agricultural Service 
before starting out on a limb and tying up mill-run. 
The Middle East situation is so volatile that any- 
thing can happen within a matter of minutes to 
change the situation and the thinking of the De- 
partment of State. A contract signed by the U:S., 
and backed by procurement authorizations, is as 
inviolate as any, but political expediency may 
compel cancellation before the orders are issued. 
The possibility is ever-present. Israel’s attitude 
could be the detonator. 

That the U.S. is courting UAR is odvious. And, 
like all young men paying court, Uncle Sam is 
bringing gifts of flours. It is one key to the heart 
of President Abdel Gamar Nasser, for when the 
U.S. embargoed wheat and flour shipments to 
Egypt two years ago, he cried: “The U.S. is try- 
ing to starve the Egyptians.” 

Public attention was drawn to UAR’s anti- 
communist policy last week when President Nas- 
ser, speaking at Port Said, launched a blistering 
attack on Middle East Communists. This does not 


necessarily mean a change in Nasserite foreign 
policy; at best it may be but a temporary switch. 
But U.S. diplomats, led by Ambassador Raymond 
Hare, were ready to take advantage of the op- 
portunity. There is hope of persuading Nasser that 
he can better serve the cause of Arab nationalism, 
in which he sincerely believes, by throwing in his 
lot with the West rather than with the Soviet 
Union. 

But one blast at the Communists does not nec- 
essarily mean that Nasser has joined “our side.” 
But the two policies—Nasserism and Communism 
have clashed in the Middle East, as experienced 
political observers knew they were bound to do. 
Indeed, that Nasser was preparing to take a 
swing at the Communists was probably well known 
to U.S. officials months ago, because such negotia- 
tions as those surrounding the PL 480 agreement 
for wheat and flour, take many weeks to conclude. 
And Khalid Bagdash, leader of the Middle East 
Communists, skipped UAR as scon as the purge 
got under way. The purge did not catch Bagdash 
or his associates by surprise. They had been pre- 
paring to go underground for two months. 

The U.S. officials have secured a tactical ad- 
vantage, but flour men, pawns in the game, will 
undoubtedly be on the qui vive and will watch 
their steps as they plan business operations in 
the immediate future. 

Seething witness of the political catch-as- 
catch-can are the Egyptian millers—the flour is 
presumably intended for Egyptian consumption 
who claim that their facilities are sufficient to 
mill the country’s requirements. But they, too, are 
political pawns in the game. When it was politi- 
cally wise for Egypt to take Canadian flour, railled 
from No. 5 wheat, the millers’ plaints went un- 
heeded. And they will go unheeded now. 

A gift of flours may do far more good in this 
instance than all of John Foster Dulles’ pearl 
handled automatics. 


Euromarket—<And the Flour Trade 


HE MAJOR SHIFT in certain aspects of 

European monetary policy will be applauded 
by many businessmen in North America. Yet the 
move, coupled as it is with the start on Jan. 1 of 
the European Common Market—Euromarket—is 
grounds for misgivings. More than a year ago 
some U.S. officials, as well as news analysts, were 
falling over themselves to welcome Euromarket 
as signifying a trade resurgence in Europe. 

That is true. But it may well be at the expense 
of the U.S. and Canada. The current news has 
been received with a certain amount of reserve 
in the public prints. And well it should be. 

Next Thursday, Euromarket members France, 
West Germany, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands 
and Luxembourg start doing away progressively 
with customs barriers between themselves, at the 
same time lowering their tariffs 10% mutually, 
while maintaining them at pre-1959 levels against 
the rest of the world. Adjusting to the new com- 
mon market was one of the factors leading the 
Euromarket nations, except France, plus Britain, 
Denmark, Sweden and Norway to announce lim- 
ited currency convertibility Dec. 29. Ostensibly, 
the aim is to achieve full convertibility some time 


in the future—in the far distant future, some 
officials say. 

Strengthening this tariff wall is the retention 
of quotas on imported goods, including those from 
the U.S. and Canada. 

Briefly, the Euromarket plan is that the sur- 
plus of one country will be absorbed by the others. 
It could apply to flour, particularly soft wheat 
flour. But what spells danger to flour exporters 
is the machinery which will operate to keep many 
goods out of Euromarket. The arithmetical aver- 
age of the import duty on goods imposed by all 
participating nations will be the basis for the 
Euromarket duty in the final assessment. For 
flour, this means that the duty could be 30%, ad 
valorem. 

Compare this with the 3% duty imposed by 
that most important flour customer, the Nether- 
lands, after the duty free quota has been admitted. 

If the computation is carried through to wheat, 
the duty would be 20%. 

Many trades will suffer as the cartel builds its 
walls. Euromarket is not a panacea which will 
automatically open bigger and better markets for 
dollar goods. 
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Soft Wheat Millers 
To Meet Jan. 23 
At Louisville 


CHICAGO — The annual winter 
meeting of the National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn. will be held at the 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky., Jan. 23. 
The board of directors will meet over 
the breakfast hour, and the business 
sessions will begin at 10 a.m. 

Speakers on the morning program 
will include Richard Uhlmann, presi- 
dent, Uhlmann Grain Co., Chicago; 
J. L. Rankin, vice president, the Pills- 
bury Co., Minneapolis; Howard Lamp- 
man, director of the Wheat Flour In- 
stitute, Chicago, and C. L. Mast, vice 
president and secretary of the Millers 
National Federation, Chicago. 

Mr. Uhlmann’s topic will be “Bet- 
ter Late Than Never,” and he will 
devote some time to an analysis of 
the soft wheat situation, speaking 
from the background of his many 
years’ experience in wheat and wheat 
merchandising. Mr. Rankin, who is 
chairman of the MNF Wheat Flour 
Institute committee, and Mr. Lamp- 
man will present the story of the 
institute’s current activities in fur- 
thering the interests of the milling 
industry with particular emphasis on 
its work in fields of immediate con- 
cern to soft wheat millers. Mr. Mast 
will speak on “A Review of Important 
Current Milling Events” and will in- 
clude an up-to-date report on happen- 
ings in Washington. 

At noon the association will be host 
at a luncheon for all in attendance at 
the meeting. 

The afternoon session will be large- 
ly devoted to a survey of the soft 
wheat situation. Clifford G. Pulver- 
macher of the Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service, U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, will speak on 
“Soft Wheat Supplies—Current and 
Future,” and his talk will be followed 
by brief analysis of the regional soft 
wheat situation by a number of mill- 
ers speaking for their own territories. 

The final speaker on the program 
will be Allen R. Cornelius, secretary 
of the Self-Rising Flour Institute, 
who will report on the status of the 
Self-Rising Program 
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Large Grain Storage 
Units to Be Built 
At Levelland, Texas 


LEVELLAND, TEXAS—Recent 
contracts for grain storage units may 
make this one of the biggest grain 
storage cities in west Texas. The 
Christiana Grain Corp. of Lubbock 
has leased 80 acres of land just out- 
side Levelland where it will build two 
675,000-bu. grain storage units. Ten- 
tative plans call for four more units 
in 1959. 

The units will be flat storage struc- 
tures with dimensions of 100 by 300 
ft. Total investment of the six units 
and additional railroad spurs will 
amount to about $1 million. 

The decision to build here was par- 
tially due to the Levelland Chamber 
of Commerce which showed the firm 
that it could save $17,000 a year in 
taxes. The facilities will be used for 
storing grain from Kansas, Okla- 
homa, New Mexico and west Texas. 

President of the firm is Elvis Mc- 
Carty of Lubbock. The corporation 
has an option on buying the land at 
the end of the year. 
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Ray Norton 


PRODUCTION MANAGER — New 
production manager for the Super- 
sweet Feeds division of International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, is Ray Nor- 
ton, former plant engineer for Inter- 
national. He has been with the firm 
since 1942. He became eastern divi- 
sion engineer at Buffalo in 1947 and 
was transferred to Minneapolis in 
1951 as central division engineer. In 
1952 he was made milling engineer 
for the firm, and in 1956 he was pro- 
moted to the position of plant engi- 
neer. He will make his headquarters 
at International’s general offices in 
Minneapolis. 





Michigan State Will 
Offer Farm Week 


Visitors Cookies 


EAST LANSING, MICH.—Cookies 
made from Michigan’s soft white 
wheat will be offered to every person 
who visits the farm crops exhibit dur- 
ing farmers’ week at Michigan State 
University Feb. 2-6. 

Plans have been made to bake 125 
cookies an hour or 450 dozen for 
farmers week right at the exhibit in 
the east concourse of Spartan Stadi- 
um. Cooperating with the cookie 
preparation are the college of home 
economics and the Michigan Millers 
Assn. 

The cookies are being used to em- 
phasize the good qualities of Michi- 
gan’s soft white wheat. 


International Wheat Agreement: 





Pact Sales Fail to Hit Target 
By Hundred Million Bushels 


LON DO N—The International 
Wheat Agreement, in the crop 
year 1957-58, missed hitting its 
target for wheat and wheat flour 
movement by more than 100 million 
bushels. This has been revealed in 
the final report issued by the Inter- 
national Wheat Council here. Nine 
countries—Austria, Brazil, Egypt, 
Greece, Italy, Mexico, Spain, South 
Africa and Yugoslavia—failed to 
lift even one bushel of their quotas. 
And several other countries made 
dismal showings. 


Guaranteed purchases under the 
agreement totaled 294,647,000 bu. but 
only 194,424,000 bu. were taken up, 
leaving a balance of 100,223,000 bu 

Biggest quota, 128,493,000 bu., was 
assigned to the U.S. and that country 
had the biggest “leftover 38,085,000 
bu. against sales of 90,408,000. Cana- 
da, with the next highest quota of 
100,089,000 bu. sold 78.048,000 bu. to 
provide a deficiency of 22,041,000 bu 
Next in line is Australia with sales of 
12. 965,000 bu. out of a quota of 29,- 
432,000 bu. and leavings of 16,467,000 
bu. of the three minor exporters 


} } 


Argentina sits in the cellar with sales 


at zero out of a quota of 14,296,001 
bu. France with a quota of 16 082.- 
000 bu. sold 10,283,000 to leave a bal- 
ance of 5.799.000. Sweden was al- 
lotted a quota of 6,255,000 bu nd 


sold 2,720,000, leaving 3,535,000 

Of the 42 importing countries s 
scribing to the agreement, only 17 
filled or came within shouting dis 
tance of taking up their quotas 

Among outstanding buyers wer 
West Germany, Japan and the Neth 
erlands with recorded purchases of 
55,189,000 bu., 36,896,000 and 25,510,- 
000 bu. respectively. 

Major failures to take up their full 
quotas—although the guaranteed pur- 
chases were small in comparison with 
many larger countries—were Bel- 
gium, Indonesia, Ireland, Israel] 
Korea, Lebanon, Peru, Portugal and 
Saudi Arabia. 

The current IWA comes to an end 
next summer and plans have been 
made for the wheat council to meet 
shortly to formulate the terms of the 
new pact. Britain is still a stand-out 
but is expected to consider returning 
to the agreement. However, traders 
foresee some controversies arising be- 


tween the exporters and importers 








NEW K-STATE BUILDING—Here is an architect’s drawing of the new build- 
ing which will house the Kansas State (ollege flour mill and other facilities 


that were destroyed in East Waters Ha! 
berger, head of the department of flour 
call for bids for construction will be Fe! 


fire Aug. 25, 1957. Dr. John Shellen- 
nd feed milling industries, said the’ 
10. 


because the pact is now but a sha 
of its former self 

Some observers express the view 
that the pact is no longer needed as 
part of the machinery of the interna- 
tional wheat trade. However, from 
the U.S. point of view, it provides 
the mechanics for the continuance of 
the subsidy system. 

The amount of wheat moving un- 
der the umbrella of the International 
Wheat Council is but a small part of 
world trade, critics say, and the pact 
no longer serves a useful purpose 
However, British observers are ex- 
pected to use the forthcoming negoti- 
ation meeting as a platform from 
which to press, once again, their sug- 
restion of more un‘fied control of the 
world's wheat production and distrib- 
ution 





Sethi Wibiies 
Buys Washington’s 
Schneider Plant 


ATLANTA, GA The Southern 
Bakeries Co. has purchased the bread 
plant of the Chas. Schneider Baking 
Co., Washington, D.C., Ogden A. Geil- 
fuss, Southern president, has an- 


re 


nounced 
The change in ownership, affecting 
ull plant facilities and equipment but 
excluding the cake division (slated 
for abandonment by the Schneider 
Co.), took place Dec. 27. This addi- 
increases to 18 the number of 
plants owned and operated by South- 
ern. Other plants are in Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, Georgia 

Florida 

According to Mr Geilfuss, Lewis 
G. Graeves, president of the Schneid- 
er firm, is joining Southern Bakeries 
in an advisory capacity, and John 
Harper, general plant manager, will 
continue in the same post under the 
new ownership. No purchase price 
was announced, but it was under- 
stoood to have been “around one mil- 


lion dollars or over.” 

“Acquisition of this well-established 
plant in the nation’s capital is a logi- 
cal outgrowth of cur expansion pro- 
modern manage- 

ent techn‘ques including a seasoned 
executive group, electronic data proc- 


tram, founded o1 


essing equipment, laboratory statis- 
tical quality controls, and full-scale 
employee training opportunities,’ Mr 
Geilfuss said. “We are also enthusi- 
astic about the further diversificat'on 
which the Greater Washington mar- 
ket offers, a natural extension of ou 
territory.’ 

Mr. Geilfuss and other Southern 
Bakeries executives will be _ intro- 


duced to Schneider employees by M 
Graeves at a dinner party in Wash- 
ington’s Shoreham Hotel Jan. 3 
BULK SALES POST 
BA, ALA Kenneth M. Rohn 


has be ippointed eastern regicnal 
snies manager of the bulk division of 
Dorsey Trailers, Inc., here, accord 
ing to an announcement by Horton 
Fick, Dorsey vic president M1 
Rohm has had considerable experi- 
ence in the bulk materials handling 
field following service with bulk 


truck sales for Sprout, Waldron & 
Co., Muncy, Pa 
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Robinson-Patman Amendment: 





Sen. Humphrey Tells Traders 
New Congress Expected to Act 


CHICAGO—Speaking at a _ re- 
cent trade meeting here, Sen. Hu- 
bert H. Humphrey (D., Minn.) de- 
plored the failure of the last Con- 
gress to enact S.11—the Robinson- 
Patman amendment. He described 
it as the “Equality of Opportunity” 
bill. Addressing the National Food 
Brokers Assn., he declared: “This 
failure means that discriminatory 
pricing practices can continue with- 
out truly effective controls until 
Congress can take appropriate ac- 
tion in its next session.” 


Sen. Humphrey is chairman of the 
subcommittee on retailing, distribu- 
tion, and fair trade practices cf the 
Senate Small Business Committee. 

His remarks to the food brokers 
indicated that he was not wholly sat- 
isfied with S.11, as drafted. It con- 
tained a number of “debilitating” 
amendments, the most significant of 
which limited the scope of the bill 
to sales of food, drugs and cosmetics. 
He feels that small businessmen in 
other fields would have been left 
without adequate protection. How- 
members of the Senate judiciary 
committee voted to report out S.11 
with the “crippling” amendments 
solely to get the measure before the 
Senate in some form. 

New Bill Planned 

Sen. Humphrey told the food brok- 
ers that a new bill is to be introduced 
into Congress during the forthcoming 
and he considers that there 
should be no obstacle to early con- 
sideration of the measure. 

He stated: “S.11 has as its sole 
purpose the prevention of price dis- 
criminations that may produce mono- 
polistic effects. Toward this end, S.11 
limits the ‘meeting competition’ prov- 
iso of Sec. 2 of the Robinson-Patman 
Act to the extent that the good-faith 
defense would be made unavailakie in 
cases of price discrimination where 
the effect of the discrimination tends 
to lessen competition substantially or 
toward monopoly in any line of com- 
In effect, S.i11 would make the 
defense of meeting competition in 
good faith inoperative in all cases of 
discrimination where the rea- 
probable effect of the dis- 
is to lessen competition 


evel 


session 


merce 


price 
sonably 
crimination 
substantially 

“With the scope of S.11 thus lim- 
ited, it is evident that the good-faith 


AMF to Enlarge 
Richmond Plant 


For New Process 


NEW YORK — American Machine 
& Foundry Co. is planning a $400,000 
expansion program for its Union 
Machinery Co. plant in Richmond, 
Va., it was announced here by Rich- 
ard C. Storey, AMF division vice 
president in charge of the bakery 
machinery division. 

The new plant enlargement has 
been planned to accommodate pro- 
duction facilities for AMF’s new 
AMF low process, which helps auto- 





defense would still be available wher- 
ever the effect of the discrimination 
might be to injure, destroy, or pre- 
vent competition with any person 
who either grants or knowingly re- 
ceives the benefit of such discrimina- 
tion, or with customers of either of 
them. Nor would the proposed amend- 
ment in any way prevent a seller 
from establishing price differentials 
based upon differences in costs of 
manufacturing, selling, delivery, and 
certain auxiliary services. According- 
ly, enactment of the legislation could 
not frustrate the lowering of prices 
based upon economies resulting from 
efficiency. Also, still lawful would be 
the granting of earned discounts, al- 
though the offering of ‘unearned’ 
price concessions would be substan- 
tially restricted.” 

Sen. Humphrey declared that S.11 
accorded with the policy and purpose 
of the Clayton Act. This act, he said, 
was intended by Congress as a sup- 
plement to the Sherman Act’s gen- 
eral prohibitions on monopolies and 
restraints of trade. The Clayton Act 
was intended to outlaw specific busi- 
ness practices deemed steps in achiev- 
ing those monopolistic ends pre- 


Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey 


scribed by the Sherman Act. He ex- 
plained: “In other words, business 
practices having monopolistic ten- 
dencies would be suppressed in their 
incipiency and well before they had 
attained such effects as would justify 
a Sherman Act proceeding.” 

Sen. Humphrey declared that suc- 
cess in the fight for the revitalization 
of the Robinson-Patman Act “seems 
to be much closer than many people 
realize.” 





Better Breakfast Promotion Begins 
Seventh Year with Record of Success 


CHICAGO—Six years of success— 
and the seventh profitable year just 
ahead — that’s the thumb-nail his- 
tory of the annual Good Breakfast 
promotion program sponsored by the 
Bakers of America Program through 
February and March. 

The Good Breakfast program, said 
to be one of the most successful pro- 
motions in the food field, is support- 
ed nationally by allied and related 
industries and association groups. It 
is intended to increase the habit of 
good breakfasts, since studies indi- 
cate nearly 40% of the public skip 
or skimp on breakfast. 

The breakfast drive will empha- 


size the nutritional value of toast 
and rolls. In addition, the campaign 
promotes fruit, fruit juice, hot and 
cold cereals, eggs, milk, breakfast 
meats, butter, margarine, soup, vari- 
ous beverages and jams and jellies. 
In addition to food processors and 
distributors, manufacturers of kitch- 
en equipment necessary for making 
breakfast support the program. 

The Bakers of America Program 
has prepared new point of sale mate- 
rial to help stimulate the good break- 
fast habit. This material is suitable 
for use by bakers, grocers, restau- 
rant operators and equipment manu- 
(Turn to BETTER BREAKFAST, page 34) 


—_ 
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Ogilvie Establishes 
Cereal Research 
Fellowship 


OTTAWA — A new fellowship to 
further research in cereal chemistry 
has been established by the Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd. It will be ad- 
ministered by the Chemical Institute 
of Canada. 

The fellowship is open to graduates 
in chemistry, biochemistry or chemi- 
cal engineering from a “anadian uni- 
versity who are proceeding to a mas- 
ter’s or doctor’s degree in these fields 
at a Canadian university or institu- 
tion that is accredited for postgradu- 
ate work. 

The value of the fellowship is $2,200 
per annum for two years with $500 
paid per annum to the university 
concerned. The recipient of the fel- 
lowship will also have the opportuni- 
ty of working at one of the Ogilvie 
laboratories during the summer 
months. 

The research project may involve 
studies in organic, physical, analytical 
or biochemistry, as long as the re- 
search furthers the fundamental 
knowledge of cereal grain and its 
products. 

Applications, on a prescribed form, 
must be submitted by Feb. 1; these 
must show general scope of proposed 
research work plus acceptance of the 
student and research by the super- 
vising professor. 


BREAD !8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Carl W. Grier, 
Retired GMI 


Executive, Dies 


KANSAS CITY —Carl W. Grier, 
retired superintendent of the Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., flour mill at Kansas 
City, died Christmas day in the Vet- 
erans Hospital at Tucson, Ariz. He 
was 69 years old. 

Mr. Grier spent his life in milling 
and joined GMI in 1922. He retired 
in 1954. Mr. Grier began his career 
with the Kansas Milling Co. at 
Wichita in 1909. In 1915 he joined 
Topeka Flour Mills and then in 1916 
he took a position with the William 
Kelly Milling Co. at Hutchinson, 
Kansas. Later in 1916 he went to 
work for the old Larabee Flour Mills 
Co. at St. Joseph, Mo. 

During World War I Mr. Grier 
served as a first lieutenant in the in- 
fantry for 17 months, spending 13 
months of that time overseas. He 
then returned to Larabee Flour Mills 
and was with that organization until 
1922 when he joined GMI at Kansas 
City. 

In 1936 Mr. Grier was named as- 
sistant director of production for 
GMI and in 1941 he was appointed 
superintendent cf the Minneapolis 
flour mill of GMI. In 1947 Mr. Grier 
was named manufacturing executive 
for the central division of GMI and 
he headquartered at Chicago. He re- 
turned to Kansas City as plant su- 
perintendent in 1950. 

Mr. Grier was active in the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers and held 
many AOM district offices. He served 
on the executive committee of AOM 
from 1936 to 1942 and was elected 


BREAKFAST POSTER—Pictured above is one of the colorful posters de- 
signed by the Bakers of America Program for use by bakers and food stores 
during the seventh Good Breakfast promotion in February and March. There 
are two designs available; measuring 24 x 18 in., the 4-color posters can be 
used on trucks, as window streamers and on wire hangers. 


president of AOM at the technical 
conference at Seattle in 1942. 

Mr. Grier was a graduate of Fair- 
mount College at Wichita which is 
now Wichita University. 


mate the processing of bread dough, 
accomplishing in one operation the 
equivalent of three separate depart- 
ments in most large commercial bak- 
eries. 
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Edward Enns, 
Veteran Miller, 
Retiring Jan. 1 


INMAN, KANSAS—More than 50 
years’ association with one mill will 
end Dec. 31 for Edward Enns. Mr. 
Enns retires as of Jan. 1 and admits 
he will miss the associations which 
began May 1, 1908. It was with the 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas, 
that Mr. Enns started his life’s work 
more than half a century ago. He 
stayed on after the Enns Co. was 
purchased in 1946 by Buhler Mills, 
inc., headed by C. N. Hiebert. He 
has served Buhler as traffic manager 
and manager of the Inman office. 

Mr. Enns belies his 70 years in 
looks and actions. He still takes an 
active interest in his community and 
has no intention of changing his 
home. He and Mrs. Enns hope soon 
to fly to England for a visit with one 
of their two daughters, Mrs. Suzanne 
McEntire, wife of an Air Force ma- 
jor. 

Through the years Mr. Enns has 
served as a councilman, mayor and as 
a member of the school board. He is 
a trustee of the McPherson County 
Hospital. Mr. and Mrs. Enns’ other 
daughter is Mrs. Paul W. Renich, 
Salina, Kansas. They have six grand- 
children 

Mr. Enns has been unable to find a 
record of when the Enns mill was es- 
tablished in Inman by his grandfath- 
er, Cornelius Enns, who was a miller 
in southern Russia before coming to 
this country. His father also was con- 
nected with the mill, along with his 
uncle, the late John Enns, but devoted 
more attention to farming. 

The mill was a small operation 
when Mr. Enns became part of the 
organization in 1908. He has spent 
most of his time in the office but 
packed the first flour in the new unit, 
built in 1909. The unit has a capacity 
of 1,300 cwt. 

Refining of mill equipment and the 
need for vastly greater storage stand 
out in Mr. Enns’ mind as greatest 
changes since he joined the milling 
industry. “For years we had a steady 
flow of wheat and had no need for 
large storage capacity,” he said. ‘*To- 
day with combining and mass mar- 
keting a mill must have large bins.” 

Succeeding Mr. Enns as traffic 
manager Jan. 1, will be Herbert F. 
Friesen. He also was with the old 


Enns Milling Co. 





Edward Enns 
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Charles E. Huntting 


PEAVEY EXECUTIVES—Charles E. Huntting has been 
elected executive vice president of F. H. Peavey & Co. 
(See The Miller, Dec. 23, 1958, page 6.) Fredric H. Corri- 
gan was elected vice president in charge 
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Fredric H. Corrigan 


Frederick B. Wells Ill 


grain merchandising. Frederick B. Wells III was named 
vice president in charge of Peavey Elevators division and 
will be in charge of grain merchandising there. F. Peavey 


of terminal Heffelfinger, company president, announced the changes. 





150 Million Bushels . 





Free Wheat Supply Estimate 
Confirmed by USDA Officials “**0!:is roms 


USDA's estimate submitted to the 
: Bureau of the Budget 
Officials agree that 15 million 
bushels as an estimate of the free 
wheat supply available at June 30 
1959, is a topside potential, but they 


the figure 


evaluated as to classes of wheat and 
By JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent by major markets. It also must take 
int nsideratior he attitude of 
WASHINGTON—The statement bushels. However, after withdrawal wheat farmers who are holding sub- 
appearing in The Miller of Dec. 23 from loan because of peculiar condi- stantial amounts of penalty wheat 
(page 5) that the free wheat mar-_ tions—such as high protein wheats their own storage facilities. There are 
ket supply at the tag end of the and other causes—the net loan im- many with substantial holdings 
crop year will be in the region of pounding will not exceed 500 million It could be tl he critics, whos 
150 million bushels has aroused bushels espons s wel e eve though 
considerable trade comment. The ainin . ritic . , <} , 

? 5 Critics Supported, But .. . ( ( iy be tak t range 
statement Was attributed to ex- : f the whi loan figures 
perts of the U.S. Department of Such admissions tend to support ; nced last week by USDA 
Agriculture. On _ re-check, those the critics. But the USDA officials 
same officials confirm the estimate. respond with tough reaction to the 
The free wheat supply, obviously, "ePort of their comments, saying, in CO ee eee 

must consist in part of penalty wheat ¢ffect, that the deliveries from Com- WAYNESBURG, FA Ws: ns 
n | YS p bet > > ha mn ery the i) Lil ivnes- 

grown outside acreage allotments, but ™odity Credit Corp. stocks either un = Mh aay. a 
that is surely a market potential, der the subsidy-in-kind program or burg College, causing a loss nied 
150 mil- barter deals will swell the free mar- U Th centu 1 landmark was 


even if critics say that the 
lion figure is inaccurate. The sources 
providing the estimate are deemed to 
be most reliable 


Computation Detailed 

Here is the way the figure of 150 
million is computed: For this crop 
year the total supply of wheat can 
be fixed at 1.5 billion bushels. The 
sources use a liberal disappearance 
level for domestic uses—food, feed 
and seed—-600 million bushels. (Other 
USDA officials say this is an exag- 
geration.) 

The original sources go on to com- 
pute an export level of 430 million 
bushels—this conclusion was made 
prior to the announcement of a new 
program for the United Arab Repub- 
lic involving around 14 million bush- 
els this fiscal year. 

However, by using a conservative 
figure of potential export at 400 mil- 
lion bushels, there still remains the 
consequential total of a billion bush- 
els. 

This 
million 
admit 


leaves a total of about 500 
bushels, which the officials 
will be taken over by USDA 
through loan default at the end of 
the crop year, June 30, 1959. This 
confirms the previous judgment that 
the loan pattern of 1953 is now being 
repeated in 1958 and that the gross 
total loan will exceed 600 million 





ket supply by as much as 150 million used by thi ext Ss a chemistry 


bushels. This quantity represents laboratory 





Subsidy-in-Kind Discussions Planned 
With Officials by Nine-Man Committee 


WASHINGTON —The nine-man rl ) tt s protest was rect 
committee of the National Grain nized by CCC when the credit sales 
Trade Council will convene in were halte< ft vh ‘ 
Washington Jan. 8-9 to discuss the to the id $4 
operations of the subsidy-in-kind There lica s tha ‘ 
program which the committee was sales su it s ‘ 
mainly instrumental in evolving in collateral problems ve arisen, s 
concert with the U.S. Department is the 1 ce | IK m where s 
of Agriculture. “7 ly < uf es ex t 

f rice cal e red i : rsé 
first day will be spent in com- grains. Now the edible bean produ- 
mittee discussions and the second in cers want to push through a similar 
meeting with departmental officials substitutional provision for _ their 
1ay be recalled that the com commodity This proposal is bel 
ee vigorously protested the re- fought vigor usly by te can! 

t expansion of sales of feed grains dustry which does not 

credit terms by USDA. These PIK proposal b 
es, generated from Commodity While USDA has 

dit Corp. stocks, were protested make-uy f the enda for the 
the grounds that they were a iry sess , ‘ 

t violation of the subsidy-in-kind mitte t is n thar kely 
ram—known in government cir- the meetir " ide discus s 
us the “PIK program.” PIK was _ on the emergence of the Natio \ 
inally designed to channel export sociation of Wheat Growers as 
urement largely from the free tor in promoti work 
ket markets 
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A 


minimum amount of scattered, 

hand-to-mouth buying across 
the country was the only factor 
which kept the flour markets from 
complete inactivity in the seven-day 
Christmas holiday period which end- 
ed Dec. 29. 

Hard and soft winter wheat flour 
prices were generally steady, while 
springs softened 5¢ to 8¢, reverting 
to approximately the levels of mid- 
December. 

Although there has been some hope 
for renewed buying activity, mills 
generally acknowledge the fact that 
many buyers of both hard winters 
and spring wheat bakery flours have 
ample backlogs to carry them into 
the new year, and some well along 
into spring 

Production at the mills ranged 
from a shortened run of two days for 
firms to a maximum of four 
for others. Shipping directions 
were generally fair to good across 
the U.S., with the consensus that 
bakers and jobbers will be more in- 
clined to order out supplies after Jan. 
1 and the start of a new tax year. In 
the same vein, there was a marked 
renewal of interest in ordering out 
family flour last week, but all of it 
for delivery after Jan. 1. 

Production by mills of the U.S. for 
the week amounted to 103% of four- 
day milling capacity, compared with 
112% of five-day capacity in the pre- 
vious week and 76% a year ago. (See 
tables on page 9.) 


Northwest 

Minneapolis: Spring wheat bakery 
flour sales out of this market were 
almost a blank the past week. Mills 
did not press for new bookings in 
view of the holiday-shortened work- 
ing period and the fact that sub- 
stantial bookings were made only a 
few weeks ago, extending contracts 
well into the new year. 

With mill running time declining, 
and the Christmas holidays shorten- 
ing production even more, there was 
little interest in expanding the sales 
effort locally. The generally slow 
picture was tru also for family flour, 
although the major mills reported 
heightened interest in ordering out 
family flour for delivery after Jan. 1. 

Sales by spring wheat mills for the 
week calculated on the basis of only 
three days, amounted to 46% of capa- 
city, compared with 74% the previous 
week, when there were five days, and 





some 


days 


48% for the comparable week of last 
year. 
One large milling firm reported 


only two days run for the week, with 
others ranging up to four days. Ship- 
ping directions ranged from fair to 
good. Shipments by spring wheat 
mills, on the basis of three days’ op- 
erations, amounted to 81% of capa- 
city, compared with 101% the previ- 
ous week, when there were five days, 
and 98% a year ago. 

With running time at the mills still 
curtailed, spring wheat clears remain- 


Light, Hand-to-Mouth Sales 
Only Flour Market Activity 
For Holiday-Shortened Week 

















ed in tight supply, keeping prices 
strong, although the demand for 
clears has subsided somewhat in the 
past couple of weeks. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
for the week, based on a four-day 
run, amounted to 82% of capacity, 
compared with 112% of capacity in 
the previous five-day week and 60% 
for the comparable week of last year. 
Production by mills of the interior 
Northwest amounted to 93% of capa- 
city, compared with 114% the previ- 
ous week and 74% a year ago. Pro- 
duction by mills of the Northwest 
amounted to 89% of capacity, com- 
pared with 117% the previous week 
and 70% a year ago. 

Quotations Dec. 29, 100-lb. cottons 
carlots, Minneapolis: Spring standard 
patent $5.47@5.57, spring short $5 57 
@5.67, high gluten $5.87@5.97, first 
clear $5.28@5.86, whole wheat $5.47 
@5.57; nationally advertised brands 
of family flour $7. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: The holiday attitude 


continued to dominate the market 
last week. Sales of hard winter 
wheat flour amounted to 16% of four- 


day capacity, compared with 20% the 
previous week and 238% a year ago. 
Government and export business ac- 
counted for about one-fifth of the 
sales. 

Bakery flour buyers have kept talk 
of flour buying to a minimum, and 
mills have not pressed them for sev- 
eral weeks. Although most major 
buyers have booked flour to last 
through’ March and into April, there 
are a few with only enough to carry 
through the next 60 days. They have 
shown interest in buying flour, but at 
a discount that mills have not been 


willing to accept. It is not believed 
this stalemate will be resolved before 
the first of the year. Outside of regu- 
lar p.d.s. sales, activity was virtually 
nil. 

Shipping directions continued to 
hold up quite well, although not so 
good as they were earlier. Most buy- 
ers tend to let their inventories run 
down for the year end and then get 
flour rolling in time to lay into their 
plants after Jan. 1. 

This same situation occurs with 
family flour directions. A pick-up is 
already occurring as accounts move 
to fill depleted inventories. There has 
been little sales interest. 

Outside of government buying for 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
packed in 100-ib. cotton sacks un- 
less otherwise specified. Mill list 
prices are quoted in the principal 
manufacturing centers and sales 
prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average 
wholesale levels and do not take 
into account high or low extremes 
at which occasional individual sales 
may have been made. 











domestic relief purposes and sales of 
some flour for shipment to the Mid- 
dle East, this segment of the trade 
has been very quiet. Clears have not 
been offered in large quantity, and 
demand has not been of much con- 
sequence. Prices have held steady. 
Quotations Dec. 26, carlots, Kansas 
City: Hard winter wheat short pa- 
tent $5.10@5.15, standard 95% patent 
$5@5.05, straight $4.95@5, establish- 
ed brands of family flour $605@7, 
(Turn to MARKET SUMMARIES, page 28) 





Durum, Semolina Prices Drop as Trade 
Shows Lack of Holiday Buying Interest 


HE DURUM and semolina mar- 

kets were devoid of buying ac- 
tivity in the seven-day period end- 
ing Dec. 29, and prices dropped. Sales 
of semolina were just about a blank 
and shipping directions were barely 
fair. 

Durum receipts at Minneapolis for 
the week amounted to approximately 
200 cars, a good average in view of 
the sharply curtailed marketing pe- 
riod available over the Christmas 
holidays. 

The price of semolina was dropped 
5¢ Dec. 23 and durum prices were 
off 2¢ from the levels which prevailed 
Dec. 19. Weakness was still in evi- 
dence early Dec. 29 as the accumu- 
lation of durum wheat over the holi- 
days brought fairly substantial of- 
ferings to market. The same slow 
pace of semolina buying was report- 
ed for last week in the eastern mar- 
kets, with manufacturers of macaro- 
ni and noodle products closed. 





Production by durum mills for the 
period, based on a four-day work 
week, amounted to 95% of capacity, 
compared with 102% the previous 
week (5 days) and the comparable 
week of last year, 109%. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered at 
Minneapolis Dec. 29 were as follows: 


Choice No. | amber or better...... $2.36@2.38 
Choice No. 2 amber or better...... 2.35@2.37 
Choice No. 3 amber or better...... 2.33@2.35 
Medium No. | durum or better... 2.28@2.35 
Medium No. 2 durum or better..... 2.27@2.34 
Medium No. 3 durum or better..... 2.25@2.32 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting to 


The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 

5-day wk. Wkly. % 

ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

ns. SO 5 aw on ki 162,500 123,092 95 
Previous week 162,500 *165,179 102 
Year ago ..... 156,500 170,859 109 

Crop year 

production 

fd SlU Slee 4,672,583 

Sey Sas Oe CUE Ea Wevectccxte 4,291,814 


*Revised. +Four-day week. 





Millfeed Prices 
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Display Tendency 
To Turn Downward 


HE STEADY rise of millfeed 

prices to record levels which 
prevailed for an extended period ap- 
parently came to a halt in the seven- 
day period ending Dec. 29. There 
were some declines, but the markets 
displayed considerable recuperative 
power due to an acute shortage of 
supplies in many areas. The Buffalo 
market dropped several dollars, but 
there were indications that some of 
the decline might be recovered this 
week. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 40,971 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 54975 tons 
in the previous week and 37,465 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. 

Minneapolis: The local millfeed 
market weathered the long Christmas 
week end without giving ground, in 
contrast with Buffalo, where prices 
were down sharply. Prices here were 
steady and still at record levels, due 
to the extremely tight supply situa- 
tion and the curtailed rate of pro- 
duction. 

The availability of supplies here 
varies with different mills. Some, 
with shorter production schedules, 
are quoting for no earlier than sev- 
eral weeks ahead at present, although 
these same mills expect more plen- 
tiful offerings after Jan. 1 to ease 
the situation. Other mills, with a 
longer holiday run, are making de- 
ferred offers to supply needs for next 
week. 

Quotations Dec. 29: Bran $49@50, 
standard midds. $49@50, red dog $53. 

Kansas City: The steady rise in 
the millfeed market of more than 
two months duration was interrupted 
during the week ended Dec. 29. But, 
after a break early in the period, 
prices bounced back and finished at 
virtually the same level as a week 
earlier. Feed that seemed to be press- 
ing on the market was suddenly gob- 
bled up by large formula feed mix- 
ers, giving firmness to the market 
that persisted over the Christmas 
holiday. Buying activity was not tre- 
mendous following Christmas, but 
neither were offerings large, so prices 
held. 

Quotations Dec. 29, carlots, Kan- 
sas City: Sacked bran $46@46.75 
(down 25¢); sacked shorts $45 @ 
45.75 (down 75¢); bulk bran $42.50G 
43.25 (down 50¢); bulk middlings 
and shorts $44.50@45.25 (unchanged). 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was good 
last week, with offerings sufficient. 
Bran declined 50¢ and shorts $1. Quo- 
tations Dec. 24, basis Kansas City: 
Bran $46.25@46.75, shorts $45.25@ 
45.75. 

Salina: Demand was very good, 
with bran and shorts $1 ton lower. 
Supplies continued scarce. Quotations 
Dec. 26, basis Kansas City: Bran $46 
@46.50, gray shorts $45@45.50. 

Hutchinson: Some millfeed went 
begging, for the first time in months, 
as interest diminished. Typical holi- 
day dullness and the desire for low 
year-end inventories were responsible. 
Prices weakened 50¢@$1 in the face 
of slow demand, with the lighter offal 
suffering the extreme setback. Quota- 
tions Dec. 26, Kansas City basis: Bran 

(Turn to MILLFEED, page 30) 
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Wheat Prices Turn Downward 
As Market Support Declines 


HEAT futures drifted lower 

in the seven-day period end- 
ing Dec. 29 due to a combination of 
bearish factors centering on the wide- 
spread Christmas lull in_ business 
generally, and the lack of export 
buying despite several outstanding, 
substantial Public Law 480 authori- 
zations. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
Dec. 29 were: Chicago—March $1.94 
@1.93%, May $1.89%, July $1.79% 
@1.80; Kansas City—March $1.89, 
May $1.85% @%, July $1.7654; Min- 
neapolis—May $2.05, July $2.01, Sep- 
tember $1.97%. 

With the major markets closed for 
two days last week, and the desire 
of many traders to even up their 
year-end positions early, there was 
little constructive support for wheat 
prices. Futures contracts, as a con- 
sequence, drifted 1¢ to 2¢ lower for 
the period. 

Simultaneous with the start of the 
holiday lull was the statement by a 
Washington official predicting that 
the carryover of free wheat next 
June 30 would total 150 million bush- 
els. The forecast was given wide- 
spread publicity, and worked as a 
softening influence. 

Along the same line, exporters and 
commercial interests were reluctant 
to take on additional wheat supplies 
in the old tax year, preferring to let 
their inventories drop until after 
Jan. 1, despite substantial authoriza- 
tions for overseas purchases in the 
months just ahead. Although these 
PL 480 agreements with Pakistan, 
India and Yugoslavia may account 
for 100 million bushels of wheat, if 
consummated, they gave little price 
support to market news during the 
past week. 

By the same token, the announce- 
ment of an arrangement whereby the 
United Arab Republic will be allowed 
to buy $25 million worth of U.S. 
wheat and flour, though a construc- 
tive factor, failed to sustain prices. 

Other factors which tended to give 
markets a bearish outlook included 
the President’s budget message, hint- 
ing at a decrease in funds for agri- 
culture in the coming year, and ru- 
mors of legislative changes involving 
lower price supports. Although tend- 
ing to cast bearishness over current 
prices, both factors involving agricul- 
ture in general are subject to altera- 
tion as the dominant forces in Con- 
gress actually take up agricultural 
matters in the next session. 


Spring Wheat Lower 


The lack of sustained market ac- 
tivity over the holidays plus an ac- 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect Dec. 29 to 
aid millers in meeting foreign compe- 
tition in all export markets except 
the U.S. and U.K. and Europe were 


unchanged from the figures § an- 
nounced at all ports Dec. 22. The 
levels now operating, with the pre- 


vious figures in parentheses, are as 
follows: Canadian and U.S. Atlantic 
ports, 1014¢ (11¢); St. Lawrente 


ports and Churchill, 10¢ (11¢); Ca- 
nadian and U.S. Pacific ports 10¢ 
(10¢). 





cumulation of offerings which came 
to market as business was resumed 
after the long week end, softened 
spring wheat prices at Minneapolis 
for the seven-day period ending Dec. 
29. Premiums on ordinary through 
13% wheat dropped 1¢ from the high 
side of the range, while wheat of 
14% protein dropped 1¢ on both sides. 
Wheat of 15% protein lost 1¢ on the 
high side, while 16% and 17% pro- 
tein lost 2¢ on the low side and 3¢ 
from the high side of the range. 

Cash receipts at Minneapolis for 
the two marketing days of last week, 
plus the single day of Dec. 29, 
amounted to 1,488 cars, with the fi- 
nal day’s receipts alone accounting 
for 931 cars of the total. 

Average protein of the hard red 
spring wheat tested at Minneapolis 
last week was 13.92%, compared with 
14.27% for the comparable week of 
last year. 

On Dec. 29 the basic May future 
at Minneapolis closed at $2.05. No. 1 
dark northern or No. 1 northern 
spring wheat of ordinary protein 
traded at 1¢ under the basic future; 
11% protein 1¢ under to even with 
the basic future; 12% protein wheat 
1@2¢ over; 13% protein 6@7¢ over; 
14% protein 11@12¢ over; 15% pro- 
tein 16@17¢ over; 16% protein 24@ 


25¢ over, and 17% protein 32@33¢ 
over. 


The durum market was also quiet 
the past week, with prices showing 
softer tendencies. (See tables on page 
8.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Dec. 29 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dork Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 


Ordinary $...@2.04 
11% Protein 2.04@2.05 
12% Protein . 2.06@2.07 
13% Protein . 2.11@2.12 
14% Protein 2.16@2.17 
15% Protein 2.21@2.22 
16% Protein 2.29@2.30 
17% Protein 2.37@2.38 


One cent premium for No. | heavy 

One cent discount each pound under 58 to 
55 Ib 

Kansas City Prices Dip 

Cash hard winter wheat at Kansas 
City sagged 2%¢ to 3%¢ bu. in the 
week ended Dec. 29. The basic option 
was down 2\4¢ and premiums were 
off 1¢ on the low side of the range 
for all protein classes and 1¢ on the 
high side of ordinary wheat. 

Demand did not keep pace with 
supplies as mills held off buying un- 
til after the holidays. Although they 
do not close their books at the end 
of the calendar year, many prefer to 


keep inventories down for that ac- 
counting period. Merchandisers and 
order buyers furnished outlet for 


some of the wheat that came in, but 


they did not absorb enough to re- 
move the pressure. 
Receipts last week amounted to 


522 cars, compared with 753 the pre- 
vicus week and 370 a year ago. Much 
of the wheat went toward contracts 
with mills. Interior offerings were 
not heavy and farm selling was very 
slow. However, the influx of supplies 
is expected to improve this week, 
with payment to be delayed until the 
new year. There is little concern over 
tightness of free wheat in the near 
future. 

Premiums were quoted Dec. 29 as 
follows: Ordinary 2% @3¢ over the 
basic March option of $1.89; 11.50% 
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to The North 


western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of a 
mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 




















Dec. 25 
Dec. 21-28 *Previous Dec. 22-29, Dec. 24-3 1955 
1958 week 957 956 Jan 56 
Northwest 517,413 810,205 483,239 525,366 597,684 
Southwest 1,210,096 1,516,475 1,092,868 058 669 040.126 
Buffalo 443,719 586 666 409,359 394,353 506 546 
Central and Southeast 421,407 622,974 410,493 384,198 466,429 
Pacific Coast 343,234 465,194 210,165 250,959 260,26 
Totals 2,935,869 4,001,514 2,606,124 613,545 2,87 66 
Percentage of total U.S. output 78.6 78.4 75 75 75 
Estimated total U.S. production 3,735,202 5,090,785 
Accumulated total this month 18,721,694 14,986,492 
*Revised 
Crop year tiour product 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— —July | to——— 
Dec. 25 
Dec. 21-28, Previous Dec. 22-29, Dec. 24-3 955 Dec. 28 De ? 
1958 week 1957 1956 Jar 56 958 957 
Northwest 8? 117 70 79 86 8,586,922 8,344,332 
Southwest 122 123 84 8! 80 36,708,378 33,492,245 
Buffalo 103 119 84 83 6 “ 947 4,407,182 
Central and S. E 82 97 69 67 82 4.693.587 4.123.135 
Pacif Coast 92 00 65 71 7 0,922,558 8,225,973 
Totals 103 112 16 78 85 95,113,392 88,592,867 
NORTHWEST Year ago 1,032.5 862 0 re] 
Minneapolis Two years ago 990 Sé °7 
FI a - Five-year average 10 
5-day week lour ©’ ac Ten-year average 99 
capacity output tivity eR 4 46 fs to 
Dec. 21-28 231,000 +151,483 82 — ——y we 
Previous week 231,000 *259,312 112 
Year ego 231,000 137,703 60 BUFFALO 
Two years ago 237,000 200 564 85 S-dey week Flour 
Five-year average 92 speacity utput 
Ten-year average 92 De 21-28 493.500 #442 719 4 
*Revised. *Four-day week Previous week 493.500 "586,666 9 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, includ- Year ago 437,500 40 359 84 
ing Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Montana Two years ago 475,000 552,078 é 
i] owa rive-yeaer average 
5-day week Flour % ac oeyear evereye ° 
capacity output tivity *Revised. *Four-day week 
De 21-28 494 500 +365,930 93 
SD cteitoees ‘semi 494.500 *550 893 114 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Year ago 464,500 345,536 ie) Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michiga Wisconsir 
Two yeers ago 454,500 403,548 82 Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolin Tennessee 
Five-year average 84 Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missour 
Ten-year average 80 “> ——— . 
*Revised. *Four-day week - ty ich oe tivity 
SOUTHWEST Dec. 21-28 0 421,407 82 
; Previous week 622.974 97 
Kenses City Year ago 410,493 69 
5-day week Fiour % ac Two years ago 476,771 et 
capacity output tivity Five-year average 79 
Dec. 21-28 214,250 +195,197 sq | ORyear overage 9 
Previous week 214.250 255,403 119 Revised. fFour-day week 
Year ago 287,500 230,598 80 
Two years ago 287:500 274.845 99 PACIFIC COAST 
Five-year average 99 Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
Ten-year average 99 . . : . 
+Four-day week California, Oregon and Washington Mills 
Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas 5 —— a. tivity 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) Dec. 21-28 466.500 343.234 92 
5-day week Flour Ye ac Previous week 465,194 00 
capacity output tivity Year ago 23,000 210,165 6s 
De 21-28 1,020,700 +¥1,014,899 124 Two years ago 348 200 81,205 84 
Previous week 1,020,700 *1,261,072 123 *Revised. *tFour-day week 
rotein 4@8¢ over; 12% protein 7% M ° h C 
pac Aes Rare exican Wheat, Corn 
S¢ over; 12.50% protein 11%@G . 
22¢ over; 13% protein 15%@26¢ Guaranteed Prices 
Ov 13.50% protein 1744 @28¢ over, 
14% protein 19%4 @30¢ over Stay at Same Level 
approximate range of cash MEXICO CITY Mexico's guaran 
Raia Panes ‘ a). 
“ prices at Kansas (¢ ity Dec. 24 teed producer price fo! wheat s be 
is vn in the accompanying table: jno continued at $1.99 bu. for hard 
N Dark and Hard $1 .92%4 @2.28 red wheat f.o.b. the farmer's plact 
N Dark and Hard 1.91Y%e@2.27'2 1 _ starace = 9 
5 Sack mee eine 1 89'4 @2 25 delivery, plus a storage pay! t 
4 Dark and Hard 1.87% @2.23 3.2¢ bu. per month. Most of Mexico's 
Red 1.924 @1.94 : x 
2 Red 1.91% @1.93 wheat is harvested in April and May 
3 Red 1.89% @1.92'/ ‘ : > me —o } . R 
4 Red 1.87% @1.90'2 and the storage payment egIn 
. ~ July 
At Ft. Worth No. 1 ordinary hard : . 
, er 99 t Farmers may sell their wheat t 
tea »e re a) red va) ¢ a - . 
er wheat was s¢ lling Dec. 29 a CEIMSA (Compania Exportadora EF 
9@2.30 rail basis delivered Texas Importadora Mexicana S.A.), a s 
mon points. A premium of 3¢ governmental agency, at the lara 
being offered for 13% protein’ teed producer price, or to privat 
6¢ for 14%. Demand was poor. traders at the regular market price 
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Company Dinner. Piates were laid for 138 when Buhler Mills, 
Inc., gave its annual Christmas dinner for employees and their wives in 
Hutchinson. Twenty-five year service pins were given to Harold Regier, ex- 
ecutive vice president, and W. D. Fisher, a miller. Mr. Regier presided as 
toastmaster. Talks were made by C. N. Hiebert, president, and M. J. Buhler, 
vice president in charge of the firm’s Memphis, Tenn.., office. 


Christmas Guests. Spending the Christmas season with their 
son, his wife and children at Oklahoma City were P. H. Baum, general man- 
ager of the William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, and Mrs. Baum. 
Their son, Glenn Baum, represents the Percy Kent Bag Co. 


Named to Board. Tre president of the Searle Grain Co., Ltd., 
and a past chairman of the board of governors of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change, A. Searle Leach, has been appointed to the advisory board of the 
Winnipeg Foundation. He is a director of the Great West Life Assurance Co., 
and a former chairman of the Community Chest of Greater Winnipeg. 


Promotion. Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., has announced the promotion 
of Edwin W. Martin, Jr., to the position of assistant to the advertising manag- 
er of the vitamin division. Mr. Martin joined Hoffmann-La Roche in 1954 as 
1 sales representative for its Roche Laboratories Division in the St. Louis 
area following several years of experience in the advertising agency and 
pharmaceutical fields. Since 1956 he has been in the advertising department 
of Roche laboratories in the capacity of copywriter 


Honorary Diploma. Massey Business College, Birmingham, 
Ala., conferred its first honorary diploma on W. Cosby Hodges, president of 
Cosby-Hodges Milling Co., Birmingham. Mr. Hodges, a 1933 graduate of 
Massey, was present for the first public graduation ceremony in the college’s 
7i-year history. 


Holiday Visitors. Spending the holiday at Cedarcroft Planta- 
tion, Greenwood, La., are Charles C. Chinski, Chinski Trading Corp., New 
York, and Mrs, Chinski. Their trip will include a stopover at Hollywood Beach, 
Fla., to attend the winter meeting of the National Macaroni Manufacturers 
19-22. 


Assn. Jan 


Recuperating. Now recuperating from a heart attack suffered 
Dec. 18 is J. R. Henderson, who was associated with the Pillsbury Co. and 
who is now retired and living in Orlando, Fla. Mr. Henderson was able to 
spend Christmas at hcme after being rushed to an Orlando hospital when he 
was stricken. Recently he was elected a vice president of the Citizens Na- 
tional Bank of Orlando. Mr. Henderson lived in Atlanta, Ga., for many years 
maintained his office and represented Pillsbury throughout the 
He has been associated with the bank part-time since he retired. 


where he 
Southeast. 


Retirement. Twenty four years of service ended recently when 
Steve Stayner retired as manager of the Malad division of the Pillsbury Co., 
Malad City, Idaho. During his career with Pillsbury Mr. Stayner has seen a 
wide spread in wheat prices, ranging from a low of 42¢ in 1936 to a high of 
$3 in 1940. He described his long association with Pillsbury as one of “very 
pleasant relations with a fine company and the forming of many friendships 
with fine customers.” Jesse Hughes has assumed management of the elevator 
and also has taken over Mr. Stayner’s duties as an independent agent of 
Western Seed Co., for whom Mr. Stayner bought and sold alfalfa seed. Mr. 
Stayner, an ardent fisherman, plans to devote a considerable amount of time 
to his favorite sport and visiting relatives throughout the country. 


Employees Honored. Two Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., employ- 
ees have recently received awards for completion of 25 years’ service with 
the firm. They are Parke Richards, Jr., director of sales operations of the 
Roche laboratories division, Nutley, N.J., and Lee F. Donley, member of the 
vitamin division, Clayton, Mo. Mr. R‘chards was presented with his certificate 
of membership in the company’s 25-year club by L. D. Barney, president, and 
Paul J. Cardinal, vice president in charge of industrial relations. Mr. Donley 
was presented with his credentials by Mr. Barney and R. W. Smith, general 
manager of the vitamin division. 


New President. The new president of the Saddle & Sirloin Club 
r in Kansas City is Hubert C. Edwards, vice president of the 
4 Higginsville (Mo.) Flour Mills division of Dixie-Portland Flour 

} Co. This organization is a well-known civic body with member- 

j ship of nearly 500. Mr. Edwards was a vice president prior to 

his election. He has been a member of the American Royal 


Livestock and Horse Show promotion group since 1944. 
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Christmas Party Time . . . 


District No. 1, Association of Operative Millers, made an early start in the 
festive season when officials organized a party and banquet early in December 
at Wichita. Combined with the festivities was a well-attended business meet- 
ing. Pictured in the top picture are, left to right: Donald S. Eber, executive 
vice president, AOM; Roy Hughes, New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, district chairman, and Ken Nordstrom, General Mills, Inc., who spoke 
on pneumatic milling. In the second picture are seen Prof. Eugene P. Farrell, 
Kansas State College; Richard Magerkurth, C-G-F Grain Co., Topeka, dis- 
trict secretary-treasurer; Mrs. Howard Creason and Mr. Creason, Creason 
Corrugating & Machinery Co., Wichita. George L. Smutny, Entoleter Division, 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., looks suitably astonished at winning a 
prize at the bingo game presided over by J. O. Hibberd, Research Products, 
Inc. The lady on the right is Bonnie Riley, wife of William Riley, William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, and an ex-president of AOM. The two ladies 
in the lower picture appear to have made the winners’ list—on the far right 
is Mrs. J. O. Hibberd and with her is Ruth Eder, wife of Rodney Milling Co.’s 
Simon Eder. Other speakers at the business session included Eldon Smurr, 
American Flours, Inc., Newton, who gave observations on the milling quality 
of dried wheat. Roger Pratt, Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., Kansas City, showed 
a film on the “Baker Do-Maker Process.” George E. Swarbreck, editor of 
The Northwestern Miller, dealt with the importance of the flour export trade 
to the production men. Introduced to the members were Mr. Eber and O. C. 
(Jack) Spohn, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Topeka, vice president of AOM. 
Mr. Hughes was asked by the membership to appoint a committee to work 
with other interested groups to investigate various grain drier installations. 
The committee is to report the safe temperatures to which wheat could be 
subjected without damaging the milling quality of the grain. There were 86 
in attendance at the meeting. 
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Which is cake flour? Bread flour? Patent? 
Clear? Bakers don’t have to hire memory 
experts when you protect and identify 
your flour in quality Bemis Multiwalls 
... With the sharpest and brightest brand 


GENERAL OFFICES—408 PINE STREET, ST. LOUIS 2 « SALES 
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Also, Bemis Multiwalls car vide you 


with rough outside and sn nside sur- 
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Progress Report on Establishing 
Wheat Marketing Organization 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Hope is a 
former member of the U.S. House of 
R.presentatives from Kansas, and he 

tive in the work of state wheat 
»mmissions and wheat growers’ as- 
sociations. He presented this report 
at the recent annual meeting of the 
Kansas Association of Wheat Grow- 
ers and Kansas Wheat Commission. 
Mr. Hope makes his home at Garden 
City, Kansas. 


HAT I have to say will mostly 
W be in the way of a report—a 
report of progress already made, and 
a promise of what I believe will be 
much more progress to come. Discus- 
sions along the line of setting up a 
regional wheat market development 
organization go back as far as Au- 
eust, 1957. However, the first real 
step in that direction was taken at a 
meeting held in Dodge City, Kansas, 
May 19-20. While it is still too early 
to say what significance should be 
given to this meeting, if the chain of 
events which was started there de- 
velops as hoped for by those who at- 
tended, it may turn out to have been 
an epoch-making event. In fact, fu- 
ture historians of the Great Plains 
may consider this meeting as having 
had at least as much importance as 
the coming of the railroad, the early 
cattle drives and all their accom- 
panying activities which have made 
Dodge City so widely known in the 
fields of radio and television. How- 
ever, I doubt that the men who as- 
sembled at that meeting will ever 
have as great a television audience 
or become as widely known as Matt 
Dillon and Wyatt Earp. 

Seriously speaking, however, I be- 
lieve that this meeting at Dodge City 
marks the beginning of a new era in 
the agriculture of the Great Plains. 
It is one of the significant events in 
the agricultural revolution which we 
ire told is taking place today. 

But in a larger sense what is hap- 
pening now had its genesis a num- 
ber of years ago with the setting up 
of state wheat growers organizations 
in Colorado, Kansas, Texas and Ne- 
braska and the later merger of these 
and other state wheat organizations 


is 


into the National Association of 
Wheat Growers. 
Coincident with these activities 


was the effort in Kansas, Nebraska 
and Colorado to establish state wheat 
commissions along the lines of the 
Oregon commission and similar com- 
missions set up in a number of states 
to expand markets for specified agri- 
cultural commodities. 


Nebraska First 

Nebraska was the first of the three 
states to establish such a commission, 
followed by Kansas in 1957, and 
Colorado in 1958. The Nebraska and 
Kansas conimissions are similar to 
the Oregon commission. That of 
Colorado was organized under an 
existing general law permitting pro- 
ducers of agricultural commodities 
to set up state administrative com- 
missions for market expansion and 
other purposes. A common feature 
of all these commissions is the au- 


thority to levy a small tax upon the 
commodity for the purpose of carry- 
ing out market development and ex- 
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pansion, as well as educational and 
publicity activities. 

While these state activities were 
under way, significant developments 
were taking place in world wheat 
production and distribution. By 1953 
the agriculture of most war-torn 
countries had not only been restored 
but expanded; and with the end of 
the Korean War, world trade in 
wheat through normal commercial 
channels began to decline. 


This did not mean that hungry 
people throughout the world were 
being fed adequately. It simply meant 
that they were in no worse condition 
than they were prior to World War 
II. 

By 1953 and 1954, wheat as well 
as some other commodities began to 
accumulate in this and other surplus 
countries. This situation, coupled with 
the obvious need for more adequate 
food supplies in the underdeveloped 
countries, brought about the enact- 
ment of a very wise piece of legis- 
lation. This is known to all of you 
as Public Law 480 of the 83rd Con- 
gress, enacted in 1954. Its provisions 
are well known. With the exception 
of one provision, I do not consider 
it necessary to do more than refer 
to it at this time. In general, PL 480 
has worked well. While enacted as a 
temporary measure, it has been re- 
newed from time to time, and I pre- 
dict it will be with us for some years 


by officials in the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture charged with the re- 
sponsibility of administering the law. 
This has made possible a coopera- 
tive effort by the state wheat com- 
missions and USDA in market de- 
velopment activities; and consider- 
ing the short time that the commis- 
sions have been in existence, much 
has been accomplished through this 
cooperative effort. In working with 
USDA, the commissions in Kansas, 
Nebraska, and later Colorado, have 
collaborated on a market develop- 
ment program. They have also joined 
with the Oregon commission on a 
project in India. Furthermore, the 
commissions have worked together 
in carrying out their authority in the 
fields of education and publicity and 
in searching for new domestic out- 
lets for wheat. 

However, experience up to date has 
shown that in spite of excellent co- 
operation between the state commis- 
sions and wheat grower associations, 
it is the opinion of the members of 
these organizations that their activ- 
ities could be carried out much more 


* effectively and economically if a re- 


gional organization, financed by the 
state commissions, could be set up to 
handle regional problems. It would 
also greatly facilitate work with the 
Foreign Agricultural Service in for- 
eign market development programs. 

It was this general agreement 
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“I believe in the long pull there is a way out. As long 
as there are hungry people in the world there is a place for 
surplus wheat. We live in an age where it is being demon- 
strated every day that nothing is impossible. Putting our 
wheat surplus in the stomachs of hungry people is consider- 
ably less difficult and less expensive than putting a planet 
in orbit or sending a rocket to the moon, yet we talk with 
confidence when we speak of the latter and with despair 
when we mention the former.” 
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te come. It has not only helped dis- 
pose of surpluses, but has been a 
powerful instrument in carrying out 
our foreign policy. 
Provisions Cited 

The provisions of PL 480 to which 
I wish to refer are those which pro- 
vide for market development. This 
authority is contained in Section 101c 
of the Act and reads as follows: 

“In negotiating such agreements, 
the President shall... (c) give spe- 
cial consideration to utilizing the 
authority and funds provided in this 
act in order to develop and expand 
continuous market demand abroad 
for agricultural commodities with 
appropriate emphasis on underde- 
veloped and new market areas.” And 
in Section 104a which provides one 
of the uses which may be made of 
foreign currencies accepted in pay- 
ment of commodities, “(a) to help 
develop new markets for United 
States agricultural commodities on 
a mutually benefiting basis.” 

These provisions have been con- 
tinued in the extensions of this act. 
They have been interpreted liberally 





which caused the state wheat com- 
missions and associations of Kansas, 
Nebraska and Colorado to call the 
meeting in Dodge City last May 19-20 
and to invite representat‘ves from 
Oklahoma and Texas to sit in on it. 
This meeting was attended by repre- 
sentatives of the wheat grower asso- 
ciations of Kansas, Nebraska, Colo- 
rado and Texas, and by Keith Soder, 
representing the Oklahoma Wheat 
Research Foundation, and Elmer Da- 
vis, representing the Union Equity 
Cooperative at Enid, Okla. 

There were present also members 
and officers of the Kansas Wheat 
Commission, the Nebraska Wheat 
Commission, and of the Colorado 
Wheat Administrative Committee, 
the organization of which was just 
being completed. 

Present also was Raymond E. Vic- 
kery of Washington, D.C., director of 
the feed and grain division of the 
Foreign Agricultural Service, USDA. 


President Elected 


The meeting organized by electing 
R. L. Patterson of Kansas, president, 
and Robert R. Rauner of Nebraska, 
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secretary. Most of the first day was 
devoted to reports and discussion of 
the need for a regional organization, 
in which a considerable number of 
those present participated, including 
Mr. Vickery. During the day two 
committees on regional organization 
were appointed. To committee No. 1 
was assigned the duty of making 
recommendations respecting a name, 
location, incorporation and activities 
of the proposed organization. 

Committee No. 2 was charged with 
the responsibility of dealing with 
such questions as the qualifications 
and number of representatives from 
each state on the board of directors, 
eligibility of states and organizations 
therein for membership, and methods 
of financing the organization. 

I will not review the recommenda- 
tions of the committees except in 
part. I think it might be well to in- 
clude the recommendations of com- 
mittee No. 1 on the subject of ac- 
tivities to be undertaken, which read 
as follows: 

A. Domestic and foreign marketing. 

(1) Foreign marketing activities 
to a considerable extent will be de- 
termined by projects available 
through FAS. 

(2) Domestic consumption. Cooper- 
ation with millers and bakers. 


(3) Transportation costs and fa- 
cilities. 
(4) Public relations program, in- 


cluding accumulation of wheat data 
and special services to member 
states. 

B. Coordination of member state 
activities. No control over state or- 
ganizations or commissions is intend- 
ed, but the association can assist in 
correlating activities to avoid dupli- 
cation, and to make the most effec- 
tive use of available funds. 

The committee further recommend- 
ed that operation of the association 
should begin on Jan. 1, 1959. 

Committee No. 2 recommended that 
the contributing states be given a 
membership on the board of directors 
as follows: Colorado, three; Nebras- 
ka, four; Kansas, six; and that mem- 
bers of the board must be active 
wheat producers, receiving a sub- 
stantial portion of their income from 
the production of wheat, and resi- 
dents of the state they represent. 

This committee further recom- 
mended that financial support be 
based upon a budget and divided 
among the states on the basis of each 
state’s average production of wheat 
during the preceding 10 years, such 
average to be revised every five 
years; that in the beginning each 
state’s proportion should be as fol- 
lows: Kansas, 60%; Nebraska, 25%; 
Colorado, 15%. 

Provision was also made for an 
executive committee of the board of 
directors, to be composed of two 
members from each contributing 
state, with the addition of the presi- 
dent of the organization who would 
serve as chairman of the committee. 
Eligibility 

On the question of eligibility, it 
was provided that all states of the 
Great Plains area should be eligible 
for membership, provided they meet 
the qualifications. The states named 
were North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, 
New Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming 
and Montana. The report and recom- 
mendations of both committees were 
adopted. The final action of the meet- 
ing was to authorize the chairman to 
appoint 2 committee on articles of 
incorporation and by-laws. 

What can we °xpect the Great 
Plains Market Development Corp. to 
accomplish in the years ahead? 
There is no one here who does not 
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realize the serious problems confront- 
ing wheat producers today—problems 
which are particularly serious in the 
hard red winter wheat area, partly 
because of our dependence on wheat 
as our principal crop and source of 
income, and partly because of the 
current wheat surplus, a large pro- 
portion of which consists of hard red 
winter wheat. 


Crisis Heightened 

Furthermore, the crisis is height- 
ened because of the fact that with- 
out question, surpluses are going to 
continue for a while, no matter what 
type of wheat program we may have. 
This will occur because of increased 
per acre yield, if for no other reason. 

I know of no easy and quick way 
out of this dilemma. In the early 
30’s we faced a situation somewhat 
comparable. It was resolved by the 
drouth. But we have gone through a 
drouth of greater magnitude than 
the 30’s and have accumulated rather 
than reduced surpluses. 

When normal crop years returned 
in the late 30’s, surpluses again piled 
up. By 1941 and "42 they had accum- 
ulated to an extent which, while less 
in volume than at present, threatened 
to be as great a problem as now. But 
the war washed that surplus out in 
two or three years. What wasn't used 
to make alcohol and rubber was fed 
to livestock. Now we have the great- 
est surplus of livestock feed per head 
in our history. There are much 
cheaper sources for alcohol and rub- 
ber. Only war could revive those uses, 
and that is too terrible to contem- 
plate. 


Way Out 

But I am not as pessimistic as I 
sound. I believe that in the long pull 
there is a way out. As long as there 
are hungry people in the world there 
is a place for surplus wheat. We live 
in an age where it is being demon- 
strated every day that nothing is im- 
possible. Putting our wheat surplus 
in the stomachs of hungry people is 
considerably less difficult and less 
expansive than putting a planet in 
orbit or sending a rocket to the moon, 
yet we talk with confidence when we 
speak of the latter, and with despair 
when we mention the former. 

This surplus problem can be licked 
if we put our minds to it and have 
the patience to work it out. 

The Great Plains Wheat Market 
Development Corp. can’t do it all, 
but here are some things that it can 
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do, working with our state wheat 
commissions, with USDA, and with 
our land grant colleges and other 
research agencies: 

It can assist in increasing exports 

under PL 480 above their present 
level, and in doing so can feed hun- 
gry people and expand the economy 
of free and neutral countries. 

It can help us continue to im- 

prove the quality of our product 
and increase demand on a quality 
basis. Right now southwest hard red 
winter wheat is in good demand be- 
cause it is a quality product. 

It can improve our marketing 

methods in ways which will assist 
in holding and creating markets on 
a permanent basis in many parts of 
the world. 
4, Working with millers and bakers 

it can stop the per capita decline 
in wheat consumption domestically 
and perhaps reverse the process. 
& Through contracts with land 
sie grant colleges and other research 
agencies it can expand research in 
utilization, thus developing new uses 
and outlets. 


Through economic and transpor- 

tation studies, it can carry on a 
fight, successfully I think, for more 
equitable transportation rates and 
better facilities. 
7 Through publicity and education, 

it can bring about better public 
relations between wheat farmers and 
other groups in our population. 
& Through educational 

* such as statistical and marketing 

studies, it can serve member states 
and keep wheat producers better in- 
formed with reference to economic 
and marketing matters 
Q It can serve as an agency for 

corellating and coordinating ac- 
tivities in member states, not in the 
sense of controlling or interfer.ng 
with them, but in avoiding duplica- 
tion and making the most effective 
use of available funds 

I would like to conclude by saying 
that I think you will see some mir- 
acles accomplished overnight, but 
frankly I don't believe you will. I 
think I can say with perfect confi- 
dence, however, that given five years 
of work by the state wheat commis- 
sions and this group, we are going to 
see some substantial and perhaps 
amazing improvements in our wheat 
situation. 
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Entomologist Says 
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Agriculture College Experi- 


Station, David Noetzel, assist- 
ant entomologist, is convinced that 
farmers have clearly underesti- 
mated the ability of mice to get into 
storage bins 


The experiment station study indi- 
cates more than half the wheat bins 
state are infested with mice 
although only 1% of the bins have 
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maximum tolerance permitted by fed- 
eral pure food regulations 
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contamination is being carried on by 
the experiment station with the 
of a $13,000 grant of funds for each 


of two years from the National In- 
stitutes of Health 

In reporting his findings Mr 
Noetzel recommends that farmers 
give more attention to rodent 
proofing their grain bins S we 
to measures that will eliminat 


and rats from the bin areas 

Tight storage bins can solv 
mouse and rat problem as well a 
prevent other animal and bird con- 
tamination. Protection of grain on 
the farm and through the handling 
process is of most direct concern to 
the producer—if federal inspection 
results in condemnation, the only 
market left for the wheat is as live- 
stock feed, at a low market price 
which represents a heavy loss to the 
grain shipper. It is estimated that 
20,000 bu. wheat were eaten or de- 
stroyed by mice in 1957 in North 
Dakota 

——BREAC S THE STAFF ee A es 
RETAIL BAKER DIES 

BUFFALO Adam G. Pfohl 76 
former owner of a bakery in Buf- 
falo, died Dec. 15. Until his retire- 
ment, Mr. Pfohl operated a bakery at 
72 Grant St and other locations in 


hat section for more than 15 years 
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New Type Corn Said to Have 
Many Industrial Possibilities 


CHICAGO — Development in _ re- 
search quantities of a new type of 
corn with extraordinary possibilities 
in the production of new types of 
starches with application in many in- 
dustries, and of economic benefit to 
the nation’s corn growers, has been 
announced by National Starch Prod- 
ucts, Inc., and American Maize-Prod- 
ucts Co., co-venturers in the project. 

At a news conference in Chicago, 
the chief executive officers and re- 
search directors of the companies said 


that the project, in being since 1953 
with Bear Hybrid Corn Co., Decatur, 
Tll., and the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture Northern Research Labora- 


tory, Peoria, Ill, is a dramatic 
demonstration of cooperative investi- 
gation and research between private 
enterprise and government. 

They said that new avenues of re- 
search now being explored may be 
regarded as a scientific break-through 
of economic importance to corn grow- 
ers, industries which will be able to 
improve present products and develop 
new ones through the chemical pro- 
cessing of starch from the new type 


of corn, and the ultimate corn re- 
quirements and sales volume of 
American Maize-Products and Na- 
tional Starch Products. 
Possibilities Listed 
Theodore Sander, Jr., president, 


and James W. Evans, research direc- 
tor, of American Maize, and Frank 
K. Greenwall, chairman, and C. G. 
Caldwell, vice president—research, of 
National Starch, said that prelimi- 
nary research estimates of applica- 
tion of starch manufactured from the 
new corn, known as amylomaize, in- 
dicate the following possibilities in 
the near future: 


Use in water soluble trans- 

parent film wrapping material 
for frozen foods, meats and other 
edible products as an advance in 
“built-in-maid service.” Thus _ the 
housewife will be able to cook her 
meals without removing the wrap- 
pings, since the amylomaize wrapping 
materials will dissolve in the utensils 
as the contents are cooked. Since the 
film is made from corn, it becomes 
completely digestible when dissolved. 


3 Use as a packaging material 
— “ . 
for water-dispersible products 
such as detergents, dyes, insecticides 
and industrial chemicals as replace- 
ment for the more expensive water- 
soluble synthetic films now used. 
Use in non-water-soluble types 
for the coating and surface 
treatment of paper and paper prod- 
ucts. 

Looking into the research and prod- 
uct crystal ball, the executives said 
there are other fascinatihg opportuni- 
ties which it is believed intensive in- 
dependent laboratory activity by the 
two companies may bring about. 

These include: 1. Use of new 
starches as an integral part of paper. 
2. Use as a permanent finish for 
fabrics. 8. Use in low-cost fabrics 
made from a combination of cotton 
and corn starch. 4. Use in wood-like 
structural materials such as _ wall 
board and building board. 

The executives said that the eco- 
nomic appraisals by their research 
teams of immediate and future po- 
tentialities are suggested by the simi- 
larity of the new amylose and cel- 
lulose. Currently, they said, the amy- 
lose content of starch from the newly 
developed corn is 55% and the starch- 
es show superior performance to pre- 
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vious starches in all uses where film 
formation is required. These require- 
ments are mainly in textile sizes, 
paper coatings, adhesives, paper and 
packaging material. 

Applications Will Expand 


As the amylose content of the 
starch approaches 100% as a result 
of the genetic research activities now 
under way, it was indicated, product 
applications will be expanded. 

The executives declared: “We are 
confident that many uses will be 
found for-high amylose starches. At 
first the product will move as a spe- 
cialty item, but as agronomic factors 
are worked out, and the application 
program gains momentum, volume 
will be increased. This starch has 
characteristics different from those 
of starches now being produced. This 
assures new applications which will 
expand the potential use of the na- 
tion’s corn crop. 

“The field planting of high amylose 
corn has yielded in excess of 100 bu. 
acre, a yield comparable to the best 
of regular corn belt hybrids. 

“The substantial acreage of the 
new corn grown this year and just 
recently harvested will make possible 
the first trial milling run in commer- 
cial equipment. This is expected to 
provide semi-commercial quantities of 
high amylose starch for the applica- 
tion studies in National Starch Prod- 
uct’s research laboratories at Plain- 
field, N.J. and American Maize’s lab- 
oratories at Roby, Ind. 

“We will also provide experimental 
quantities of the starch for applica- 
tion development studies in other in- 
dustries so that independent research 
work may be carried out concurrent- 
ly with ours and the prospects for 
this new segment of the corn refin- 
ing industry and corn growers ex- 
pedited. 

“It should be pointed out that the 
development of uses for any com- 
pletely new product is normally ex- 
pected to move slowly, and to require 
a period of incubation. Appraising the 
entire high amylomaize development 
conservatively, we know that a sig- 
nificant break-through has been at- 
tained in corn genetics and growing 
and we believe that a significant sci- 
entific break-through is in the offing 
in the not too distant future in the 
refining of corn into new starches 
with advantages to many types of in- 
dustry.” 

Spirit Praised 

The executives praised the pioneer- 
ing spirit and enterprise of Robert P. 
Bear, of Bear Hybrid Corn Co., who 
launched the project and who brought 
the basic idea of a new corn to Na- 
tional Starch and American Maize, 
which then, in turn, financed the 
growing of the new corn in sufficient 
acreage to provide the research quan- 
tities now avaliable. 

They also said that progress would 
be much farther off had not Dr. Day- 
ton Maclay, director of Northern 
Utilization Research and Develop- 
ment Division, USDA, Peoria, Iil., 
and the staff of the federal agricul- 
tural research laboratory at Peoria 
not become interested and devoted 
time and effort to tying in with the 
research ideas. 

The companies have worked to- 
gether in specialty corn production 
over a span of years. Actually the 
first successful corn production for 
special starch polymers started in 
1942 when American Maize and Na- 
tional Starch joined together to de- 
velop commercial waxy maize—the 
oppcsite of amylomaize as it contains 
pure amylopectin. The first commer- 
cial waxy maize seed was developed 
at Iowa State College, subsequently 
improved there, and grown with hy- 
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WHAT IS AMYLOSE AND 
WHAT ARE ITS BASIC PRO- 
PERTIES AND ECONOMIC 
ADVANTAGES TO INDUS- 
TRIAL USERS OF END 
PRODUCTS? 


American Maize-Products Co. 
and National Starch Products, 
Inc., report: 

a. Amylose is similar to cel- 
lulose chemically. 

b. Amylose has excellent film 
forming and high film strength 
properties. 

c. Amylose forms grease-re- 
sistant films and coatings. 

d. Amylose can be easily sol- 
ubilized by heating under pres- 
sure and does not require elab- 
orate chemical solubilization 
techniques as does cellulose. 

e. Amylose solutions can be 
made viscosity-stable for ex- 
tended periods of time. 

f. Amylose can be easily in- 
solubilized by cross-linking. 

g- Amylose is a natural food 
material and is easily digested 
by body enzymes. 

h. Amylose is lower in cost 
than other film-formers of com- 
parable strength. 

i. Amylose will readily form 
esters, ethers and other deriv- 
atives. 

j. Amylose readily undergoes 
secondary bonding reactions 
with other polyhydric materi- 
als. 











brids developed by Bear. Waxy maize 
has become an important commercial 
crop and the resultant starch finds 
many specific applications in the food 
and industrial fields. 

This high amylose project is bring- 
ing together fundamental studies in 
several fields. The science of genetics 
and corn breeding, which can be 
traced back to Gregor Mendel and 
Charles Darwin, together with the 
science of polymer chemistry—spe- 
cifically the starch chemistry which 
first unraveled the thread-like mole- 
cular characteristic of amylose about 
1942. Since then in many government, 
university and industrial laboratories 
tireless work has steadily added to 
the knowledge and understanding of 
that important natural polymer, 
starch. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New Type of Hard 
Winter Wheat Said 


Developed in Russia 


MOSCOW—According to a TASS 
news report: “Ukrainian scientists 
have developed a new type of hard 
winter wheat. Hard wheat, an irre- 
placeable material for the production 
of pastries and dough, could so far 
only be grown as summer wheat. 

“Sown in spring, summer wheat 
yields considerably less than the va- 
rious types of soft winter wheat. A 
group of breeders under the leader- 
ship of Prof. Alexander Shulyndin 
succeeded through hybridization in 
changing the nature of hard wheat 
and in making it withstand winter. 

“The new type of wheat survived 
several winters well at the experi- 
mental fields in the area of Charkov 
and Chersson. Sown in fall, this type 
of wheat yields 15 to 20% more than 
the ordinary types of nard summer 
wheat; the kernels contain 14% to 2% 
more albumen than those of hard 
summer wheat. Excellent stretching 
quality of gluten, good size stalks 
and greater resistance to rust were 
noted.” 
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Trading During 1958, USDA Reports 


WASHINGTON — Futures trading 
in 1958 showed mixed trends among 
commodities, increasing in cotton, 
wool, eggs, potatoes, and soybean 
meal, and decreasing in most grains 
and fats and oils, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported, 
based on data from the Commodity 
Exchange Authority. 

Rodger R. Kauffman, CEA admin- 
istrator, said the trading volume in 
wheat, corn, oats and rye was little 
changed from 1957, but that decreased 
activity in soybean futures on the 
Chicago Board of Trade reduced the 
over-all volume for the grain markets 
from 12.9 billion bushels in 1957 to 
an estimated 11.5 billion in 1958. 

Wheat futures trading at an esti- 
mated 4.8 billion bushels in 1958 was 
about 4% less than in 1957, and soy- 
bean trading at 3.1 billion was about 
30% smaller. Corn futures trading, 
amounting to 2.1 billion bushels, was 
6% larger than in 1957. The volume 
in oats at approximately 500 million 
bushels was almost unchanged from 
the previous year, and rye trading 
of approximately 900 million bushels 
was 6% smaller. 

Increase Noted 

Mr. Kauffman said a 13% 
in cotton futures trading followed a 
five-year decline of activity in that 
commodity. The cotton futures vol- 
ume, primarily on the New York and 
New Orleans Cotton Exchanges, was 
24.3 million bales. Trading in wool 
futures on the New York market in- 
creased moderately. Activity in wool 
top futures decreased. 

Trading in cottonseed oil on the 
New York Produce Exchange, and 
in soybean oil on the Chicago Board 
of Trade, Mr. Kauffman said, slack- 
ened somewhat from the high level 
of 1956 and 1957. The cottonseed oil 
futures volume for 1958 was estimat- 
ed at 3.5 billion pounds and for soy- 
bean oil at 9.4 billion pounds, both 
about 11% below the previous year. 
Lard futures trading on the Chicago 
Board of Trade, amounting to 900 
million pounds, was less than half 
that of 1957. 

Egg futures trading on the Chicago 
Mercantile Exchange, at a near-rec- 
ord 392,000 carlots, was 9% above 
1957. Activity in onion futures on the 
same market declined to 56,000 car- 
lots, down 20% from the previous 
year. In potato futures on the New 
York Mercantile Exchange the vol- 
ume increased 65% to 180,000 car- 
lots. 

Mr. Kauffman said the largest vol- 
ume increase among the 21 commodi- 
ties under CEA regulation during the 
year was in soybean meal, with a 
record 10.6 million tons, which was 
82% more than in 1957. The active 
demand for livestock feed stimulated 
increased trading and hedging in the 
commodity, he pointed out. 

“For protection against price risks 
merchandisers and processors have 
hedged actively in futures, particular- 


increase 


ly during the movement of 1958 
crops,” Mr. Kauffman stated. 
“Hedging in wheat futures, now 


past its seasonal peak, did not reach 
the high levels of 1956 and 1957, but 
hedging in corn and oats recently 
has been above one year earlier, and 
in soybeans has been at the highest 









level on CEA records. The hedging 
utilization of the cottonseed oil, soy- 
bean oil and soybean meal markets 
increased almost steadily in the last 
half of 1958. 

“Hedging in cotton futures, al- 
though at lower levels than in the 
early 1950’s, increased with the mar- 
keting of the 1958 crop, and recently 
has been well above one year earlier,”’ 
Mr. Kauffman continued. “Hedging 
in New York wool futures has recent- 


ly been at the highest level since 
1954 when data first became avail- 


able. 

“In most futures markets the year 
in general has been one of orderly 
trading, good compliance with specu- 
lative limits enforced by the CEA, 
and with no losses to commodity cus- 
tomers through failure of brokers 
under CEA regulation to properly ac- 
count for customers’ funds. 

“The agency’s investigations deal- 
ing with instances of price manipu- 
lation and other unlawful trading 
practices yielded concrete results. 
Several major price manipulation 


cases were concluded during the year 
and sanctions imposed on those found 
to have violated the act.” 
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Mixed Trends Shown in Futures 





LARGEST GRAIN 
CARGO LOADED 


* 


VANCOUVER—The 
of grain ever to be shipped from a 
Pacific loaded 
here in the huge Liberian freighter, 
Andros Maiden, 


largest cargo 


Coast port is being 


now lining for her 
cargo. The mighty bulk carrier, one 
of the largest freighters in the world, 
is scheduled to load a total of 20,000 
tons Wheat for a Eu- 
ropean port. This vessel, on her first 


discharge at 


trip to Vancouver com- 


pleted with a cargo of 19,200 tons of 


last spring 


barley and wheat, part of which was 
loaded at Portland, Ore. This set a 
mark for the coast. The 
owned by the Goulandris interests of 


new vessel, 
Greece, was built in Japan. She is 580 
ft. long and occupies dockage space 
that ordinarily accommodate 
two freighters. The distance 
from the bridge to the bow is 500 ft., 


would 
normal 


which is the length of an average At- 
She is 76 ft. 
wide and has a loaded speed of 16', 
Knots. 


lantic passenger liner. 
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CHRISTMAS PARTY 


SCRANTON, PA 
Bakers Club held its 


The Scranton 
Annual Christ- 


mas party Dex 13 at the Elks Club 
Joseph Profera, new president, wa 
honorary chairman Others elected 
recently include Willard Warnk« 
vice president; Sal Laspina, se 
tary; and Peter Polansky, treasure 
William Dalton is immediate p 


president. 
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Aeration Systems Contribute to 
New-Type Grain Storage Units 


By THOMAS E. LETCH 


Northwestern Miller Staff 


KANSAS CITY—“In spite of all 
the new grain elevators built recent- 
ly, the controlling factor in grain 
markets is still a shortage of storage 
space,” a leading Kansas City grain 
merchant commented when move- 
ment of new crop sorghums and corn 
began a few weeks ago. 

Tremendous numbers of new grain 
structures have gone up throughout 
the grain belt this year, but they 
have scarcely been enough to cope 
with the big crops and the growing 
grain surpluses piled up under the 
government support programs. Many 
of the new structures have been steel 
tanks ranging from small farm size 
units to huge bins holding many thou- 
sand bushels. In addition, flat stor- 
age buildings have been put up in con- 
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siderable numbers for the purpose of 
housing grain, with the idea they can 
be used for other purposes should 
smaller grain crops sometime mean a 
cutback in storage needs. 

These tanks and buildings could 
not have been used for grain storage 
a few years ago. Grain in them would 
have gone out of condition were it 
not for the development of aeration 
systems. The traditional method of 
grain storage required “turning” 
grain at regular intervals, and for 
this a specially designed structure 
was needed. In short, instead of mov- 
ing grain through the air, the new 
systems move air through the grain. 

Advantages 

The standard elevator is not out- 
moded by any means, but the devel- 
opment of aeration has shown that 
this system can keep grain in condi- 
tion, reduce handling costs and mini- 
mize grade losses through frequent 
movement of grain and permit stor- 
age of grain in places not otherwise 
possible. 

Before 1957 there were very few 
aeration systems in use and most of 
these were experimental in nature. 
The early aeration systems were 
home-built, but now custom-built, en- 
gineered systems are on the market 
and can be fitted to varying situa- 
tions. Typical of these is a recent in- 
stallation made by the Douglas 
Chemical Co., Kansas City, for W. M. 
Huston in Missouri. 

In a tiny community on the Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio Railroad just outside 
of Marshall, Mo., Mr. Huston oper- 
ates the Shackelford Elevator Co. He 
acquired this property several years 
ago when the state auctioned it off 
for taxes. Once the building was 
made sound and tight, Mr. Huston 
was licensed to store Commodity 
Credit Corp. grain. 

Owner of a 950-acre farm nearby, 
Mr. Huston also stores considerable 
grain of his own on the farm. He ap- 
plies the same principles to his farm- 
stored grain as he does at the eleva- 
tor to insure that the grain coming 
out of storage is practically as good 
as when it went in. 


Aeration Equipment Basic 

Basic in all of Mr. Huston’s storage 
facilities is aeration equipment. Since 
insect activity ceases and mould 
growth is arrested when temperature 
of the grain is below 50° F., aeration 
is considered by Mr. Huston to be the 
most efficient means of maintaining 
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CHECK CONTROLS—Looking over 
the power unit used to aerate the 
25,000-bu. elevator of the Shackel- 
ford Grain Co. are Lester L. Chris- 
topher (kneeling), grain aeration spe- 
cialist with the Douglas Chemical 
Co., Kansas City, and W. M. Huston, 
Marshall, Mo., owner of the elevator. 
Automatic controls on this 4%4-h.p. 
unit turn it on when the tempera- 
ture and humidity are just right. The 
power unit is on wheels so that it 
can be moved easily to connect with 
other bins. 


grain quality. And to aerate his 
grain, Mr. Huston installed equip- 
ment designed and made by Douglas 
Chemical Co., Kansas City. 

Lester L. Christopher, Douglas 
grain aeration specialist, points out 
that the problem in grain aeration 
has been to pull exactly the right 
amount of air through the grain 
mass. If too much is pulled through, 
the air moves in channels and over- 
all cooling is not achieved. And, of 
course, too little will also fail to cool. 

By controlling the air flow, the 
Douglas aeration system is able to 
utilize one size overloading-type cen- 
trifugal fan power unit for various- 
sized bins in an individual installa- 
tion. The air flow through each size 
bin is maintained at the optimum, 
Mr. Christopher explains, through 
the use of blast gates and an am- 
meter on the power unit. By adjust- 
ing the blast gates while checking 
the ammeter, it is easy to positively 
control the air flow. 

This engineering system permits 
use of the lowest possible amount of 
horsepower, even where bins on which 
the power unit is used vary greatly 
in size, according to Mr. Christopher. 

Automatic controls turn the fan on 
and off as the temperature and hu- 
midity go up and down. Running the 
fan is virtually useless unless atmos- 
pheric conditions are proper. 

Sides and the bottom of a grain 


onze s 
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storage bin must be tight to achieve 
proper air movement. An aeration 
pipe is installed along the bottom of 
the bin, a few inches from the floor. 
Size of the pipe, both in diameter 
and length, is correlated with the size 
of the bin. 

At the Shackelford elevator each 
of the eight 10 by 10-ft. vertical bins 
has an 8-in. diameter steel rolled per- 
forated pipe. Perforations amount to 
25% of the pipe’s area. The use of 
the full, round heavy-gauge steel pipe 
gives strength and avoids the danger 
of breaking it open with a probe, Mr. 
Christopher points out. 


Power Unit 


A % h.p. motor is all that is needed 
for the power unit. The bins are sit- 
uated so that it is possible to vent 
three of the bins into one pipe on 
each side of the elevator. The other 
two bins have separate portholes. The 
single power unit is mounted on an 
easily moved cart so that it can be 
switched conveniently back and forth 
between the four vents. 

On his farm, Mr. Huston has con- 
verted a large pole-type corn crib and 
two steel ear corn tanks into tight 
storage for shelled corn or grain sor- 
ghums. 

With the steel tanks, designed to 
permit flow of air around ear corn, 
Mr. Huston sealed them up from the 
inside with sprayed-on cement. He 
figures the conversion of the two bins 
cost him about 6%¢ bu. Now he has 
space for 14,000 bu. of shelled corn. 

With the pole-type crib, conversion 
costs have been higher—around 18¢ 
bu. It was necessary to reinforce 
the crib and completely seal the in- 
side with sheet metal. The building 
is 12 ft. by 100 ft. and is 20 ft. high. 
It now holds 21,000 bu. of shelled 
corn. 


Both of the structures have Doug- 
las aeration equipment in them. The 
pipe in the pole building is 11-in. in 
diameter and runs the length of the 
building. One power unit is used for 
these three bins. A single connection 
takes care of the two steel tanks, 
and another one serves the long 
building. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
LOUIS J. SCHUSTER DIES 

TOLEDO, OHIO—Louis J. Schu- 
ster, 70, former president of the To- 
ledo Board of Trade and a grain 
broker here 51 years, died Dec. 15. 
With his son, Robert L., and daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Charlotte C. Johnston, he 
operated the L. J. Schuster Co., a 
commission brokerage firm in the 





cash grain field. He was a board of 
trade member since 1914 and a long- 
time board director. He was board of 


trade pres‘dent in 1949 and 1950. 








SY Segue ae 


AERATION SYSTEM—The 11-in. perforated steel pipe in the picture at right 


will do the aeration for a large, pole-type building on the W. M. Huston farm, 
Marshall, Mo. The pipe is elevated slightly off the floor so that all of the 
perforations are effective in moving air. Similar but different-size pipe is 
used in different-size bins. The second picture shows the portable power unit 
used on the farm to suck air through two steel tanks and a pole-type build- 
ing. Here the unit is connected to the pipe that aerates the two tanks, each 
containing about 7,000 bu. of shelled corn. This unit is easily moved to the 
pole-type building where it protects 21,000 bu. The Douglas system utilizes 
an air flow control principle to aerate grain with minimum horsepower 


requirements. 
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Many Grocery Manufacturers Increase 
Use of Food Brokers, Survey Finds 


CHICAGO—Fifty per cent of the 
grocery manufacturers replying to a 
survey just completed have increased 
their use of food brokers in recent 
years and 29% intend to increase 
their use in the next few years, Paul 
S. Willis, president, Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America, Inc., has re- 
ported. 

Mr. Willis made his comments on 
the basis of a GMA survey made at 
the request of National Food Brokers 
Assn.’s president, Watson Rogers. It 
covered the manufacturers who do a 
major share of the total business. 

In terms of their use of present- 
day selling and merchandising tech- 
niques 58% of the manufacturers 
rated their own brokers as “good.” 
Thirty-eight per cent said “fair’’ and 
only 4% gave a “poor” rating. 

The three most important things 
the broker should do to increase his 
effectiveness, according to the sur- 
vey are (a) improve broker organiza- 
tion; (b) improve retail coverage and 
in-store work, and (c) improve selec- 
tion, training and _ supervision of 
salesmen. 

Reporting on the activities of 
GMA’s broker relations committee, 
Mr. Willis said the group meets reg- 
larly alone, and occasionally meets 
jointly with the NFBA merchandis- 
ing committee. Among specific sub- 
jects discussed recently have been 
broker retail organizations, practices 
in selecting brokers and manufactur- 
ers’ field management. 

Competent Service Stressed 

Mr. Willis laid particular stress on 
the present-day appreciation of the 
fact that “for manufacturers, who 
market their goods through brokers, 
to be able to compete successfully 
with manufacturers who operate their 
own sales organizations, the brokers 
must povide services which are 
equally competent.”’ He added that it 
therefore behooves manufacturers 
and brokers to work more closely to- 
gether than ever. 

Mr. Willis said that adequate cov- 
erage of retail stores and the need 
to upgrade the competency of retail 
merchandising men were emphasized 
in replies to GMA’s questionnaire and 


at the joint broker-manufacturer 
meetings. Among the many sugges- 
tions received, those stressed most 
were frequent evaluation and im- 
provement of retail services; better 
and larger retail coverage; systema- 
tic coverage of all important ac- 
counts; improvement and increase of 
point-of-sale merchandising and dis- 
play work; obtain better shel space 
both as to position and adequacy of 
stock; more in-store work on promo- 
tions; more “idea selling,”’ and better 
planning of sales efforts. 

To this end, stress was laid on the 
exercising of greater care in the se- 
lection of retail merchandising men 
The respondents said that such men 
should have both the physical and 
mental capacity for the job, be relia- 
ble, creative and_ self-motivating 
Their training, it is felt, is basically 
the responsibility of the broker, that 
the latter must educate retail mer- 
chandising men in terms of the mar- 
ket, customers and work methods. 

Mr. Willis commented that retail 
operation represents a major invest- 
ment and “is today the key to the 
success of many brokers.” 

Speaking of broker selection, Mr. 
Willis said that the broker relations 
committee has asserted that the same 
care and thought should be applied in 
selecting a broker as is used in hiring 
a district sales manager. 

Recommendations Made 

Mr. Willis said he believes the joint 
broker-manufacturer meetings have 
een good and should be continued. 
He reported briefly on joint meetings 
of GMA merchandising committees 
with distributor committees in the 
past year and concluded by urging 
that brokers, working with their 
principals, re-examine frequently all 
that they do, including how to 
strengthen their own organizations; 
how to improve their retail coverage 
and in-store work; how to upgrade 
the caliber and competence of their 
retail salesmen, and how better to 
plan the work of their salesmen to 
obtain greater productivity. 

“This problem of improving the 
productivity of the salesman in every 


“ is of constantly increasing im- 
portance because of the rising cost 
ol keeping him on tke job,” Mr. Willis 
said. “Retail contact work is some- 
thing which needs continuous and 
careful study. There has been a grow- 


i ittitude on the part of some dis- 
tributors to keep salesmen out of 
their stores. This situation developed 
because too many salesmen called on 
them with little or nothing of special 
value to offer the retailer or store 
manager. The latter resent having 
their time taken up without any ac- 
crued benefits to them 

“On the other hand there is also a 
trend of where distributors are re- 
opening the door—especially to sales- 
men who have something to offer of 
value to the distributor. Because of 
the sensitiveness of the situation, 
behooves manufacturers and brokers 
to equip their salesmen to render a 
service which has a value to the dis- 
tributor as well as the manufac- 
ture 

Know Distributors 

Mr. Willis said that, “especially as 
it applies to calls at headquarters, 
brokers need to know their distribu- 


tors and their operating policies 
They must know which distributors 
want them to call and how often. We 
know that some buyers, particularly 
those whose company is equipped 
with electronic machines, prefer to 
mail their refill orders and become 
annoyed when the manufacturer or 
broker salesman wastes his and the 
buyer’s time calling on them for the 
sole purpose of picking up an order.” 

Such calls should be made only 
when the representative has some- 
thing of importance to offer, Mr. Wil- 
lis added. However, some distributors 
may still prefer to have the salesman 
call regularly and it is up to the brok- 
er to know his customers and to dif- 
ferentiate accordingly, he said 

Mr. Willis said further that the day 
is past when a manufacturer can 
adopt a national policy and apply this 
to all parts of a territory. He must 
“ognize the variations that exist as 
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between markets, and consequently 
needs to delegate more and more au- 
thority to his division managers and 
his better brokers, Mr. Willis em- 
phasized 

Because of these changing condi- 
tions the broker's greater familiarity 
with local conditions qualifies him t 
be of special service to the manufac- 
turer,” Mr. Willis said. “In this re 
spect he might very well have the ad 
vantage over a manufacturer's direct 
sales force.’ 


Pointing to the fact that almost 
20% of the manufacturers in the sur- 
vey began using brokers in the last 
five years, Mr. Willis concluded by 
suggesting that as brokers do a more 
efficient and satisfactory marketing 
job, more and more manufacturers 
will use their facilities. 
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Grain Quality Stressed in 


Western Panel Discussion 


By GEORGE L. GATES 
Northwestern Miller Staff 
DES MOINES—A pane! discussion 
on the subject of achieving and main- 
taining grain quality presented at 
the Western Grain & Feed Associ- 
ation of Iowa convention produced a 


guide to recommendations on dry- 
ing, aeration and protection of grain 
from insect and rodent contamina- 


tion 
With grain stocks at record levels, 


and the prospect of even greater 
storage problems in the future, the 
discussion covered an area of con- 
siderable interest to the Iowa grain 


and feed men. 

Ray Pollack, Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service; Washington, and a for- 
mer Iowa elevator man, in a brief 
convention talk predicted that the 
storage industry would be called upon 
for more assistance in storing grain 
under government loan in the months 
ahead. 

“If we are not apt to throw out 
grain price supports, have cross-com- 
pliance or have farmers grow less 
than they know how to grow, we will 
have a pile-up of grain until indus- 
try can use it or population growth 
catches up with supplies,” Mr. Pol- 
lack said. 

Here are summaries of the panel 
discussions: 


COMMERCIAL GRAIN DRYING, 
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Lyle Wright, Corn States Hybrid 
Service, Des Moines: To correctly 
and safely dry grain, there are a 
number of fundamental things to 
be considered, and a successful dry- 
er must be designed to comply with 
these basic principles. Experience 
has proven there are no short cuts 
for high-capacity, quality grain dry- 
ing. 

Without getting technical, continu- 
ous flow dryers with large holding 
capacities have proven to be the 
most acceptable equipment. In such 
equipment the grain is continually 
moving downward from the top of 
the dryer at a very slow rate, each 
kernel tumbling and turning, expos- 
ing all sides to the drying air as it 
slowly passes through the dryer, giv- 
ing it a chance to dry perfectly and 
naturally. 

There is no doubt about it, a self- 
housed, continuous-flow grain dryer 
with automatic controls, installed 
with efficient material handling 
equipment, will produce the highest 
quality product, at a drying cost con- 
siderably less than that obtained by 
other methods. Such a dryer installa- 
tion can be handled as a routine part 
of the elevator or mill operation. 

Equipment is often operated at 
temperatures above that conducive to 
quality grain. During the 1957 crop 
season, hundreds of thousands of 
bushels of good quality grain were 
parched, baked and otherwise dam- 
aged through the use of inferior dry- 
ing equipment. 

Various grain processors and re- 
search groups have established that 
*grain temperatures must be held be- 
low 130-140 degrees during artificial 
drying to be completely free of heat 
damage and acceptable to processors. 
With approximately 40% of the 
marketed corn going to the proces- 
sors, it is obvious that “kindly” dry- 
ing practices must be observed. 

In summing up, the agronomists, 
farm machinery manufacturers and 
the ever-changing methods of the 
farmer, all combine to continually 
challenge the grain merchant. The 
owning and operating of efficient 
grain conditioning equipment is a 
normal, profitable part of the grain 
business. 


PROTECTING STORED GRAIN, 
J. V. Blankmeyer, Arwell, Inc., Wau- 
kegan, Ill: Many grain men have 
always felt that it was necessary to 
control insects in stored grain, and 
have taken steps to do so. However, 
most of these same men have not 
been particularly concerned about 
rodent damage. Recent government 
seizures have altered this picture. 
One large firm, recognized as one of 
the largest companies in the field, 
recently had 32 cars of grain seized 
because of too many rodent pellets. 
Rodent control is, therefore, as im- 
portant today as insect control. 


(The speaker listed and described 
the common mixtures of fumigants 
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available for stored grain, mention- 
ing that the consensus now seems to 
be that a cambination of bromides 
does a better job than most of the 
other formulations in use today, “al- 
though each has its advantages.’’) 


There is a popular conception that 
cold weather alone will kill the bugs 
in your grain bins. It is true that 
some will die. But it is also true that 
cold weather merely renders many 
insects dormant, thereby suspending 
reproduction. 

There are many controversial 
theories on the subject of protecting 
grain in storage. No one knows all of 
the answers. But at the risk of some 
criticism I would like to offer a few 
suggestions of a general nature: 

(1) Put grain away clean; (2) fum- 
igate 2-4 weeks after filling the bin 
—some bugs are put into every bin, 
and at this time the grain is loose 
and of one temperature throughout 
the grain mass, assuring good pene- 
tration of the fumigant; (3) clean 
the bin prior to filling and apply 
a good residual insecticide to the 
floor and walls; (4) eliminate all 
rodent harborages including tall 
weeds around the outside of the 
bin; (5) operate your aeration in 
accordance with standard practice 
to eliminate and/or prevent moisture 
migration; (6) do not rely on cold 
weather alone to kill all your bugs; 
(7) do not accept high moisture 
grain—excessive moisture will most 
certainly result in serious problems 
later; (8) do not neglect to walk 
the bins at least once a month in 
cold weather and once a week in 
hot weather; (9) do not fail to main- 
tain an adequate rodent control pro- 
gram, and (10) do not wait until a 
bin is heavily infested to fumigate— 
preventive fumigation, like preven- 
tive maintenance, saves money in the 
long run. 

Perhaps some of you may not 
agree with much of what I have said. 
I make no pretense at being an “ex- 
pert” and many of these questions 
are debatable. But there is one 
statement upon which I think we 
can all agree: The amount of trou- 
ble which a grain man is going to 
encounter is nearly always in direct 
proportion to how clean and how 
dry he put the yeraim mtc scorage 
in the first place. 


AERATION, George Rolfes, Rolfes 
Grain Aeration Cos., Boone, Iowa: A 
good aeration system could be com- 
pared with a furnace in a home from 
the standpoint of matching the equip- 
ment to the work it is required to do. 
An aeration system should be de- 
signed for the type and size of stor- 
age structure in which it is to be 
used. 

Most systems are designed for 
downward movement of air, with 
movement at the rate of one tenth 
of a cubic foot of air per bushel per 
minute considered a standard. Dif- 
ferent types of fans are needed for 
vertical and flat storage structures, 
and fan selection is the most impor- 
tant part of the design job. 

To understand operiutional proce- 
dure, one must recognize that grain 
is a good insulator and that temper- 
ature differences between grain in 
the bins and outside start currents. 
It is recommended that an aeration 
program be. started shortly after 
grain is binned and be continued on 
a regular basis. The goal should be 
to maintain grain temperature at 35°. 
Automatie controls on the equipment 
activated by temperature limits are 
very much recommended. 

The floor duct in flat storage must 
be properly located and well-designed, 
and fan velocities are important. For 
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John F. Schaible 


VICE PRESIDENT—John F. Schai- 
bie, president of Schaible Baking Co., 
Easton, Pa., has been elected vice 
president of Quality Bakers of Amer- 
ica Cooperative, Inc., New York City, 
to succeed Lewis G. Graeves of 
Schneider Baking Co., Washington, 
D.C. Mr. Graeves will continue as 
a member of the board. Harold L. 
Budde, president of Purity Baking 
Co. of Illinois, was named to follow 
Mr. Schaible in his former post as 
treasurer of the cooperative. QBA is 
the industry’s largest organization of 
independent wholesale bakers, 109 of 
whom produce and distribute baked 
goods under the Miss Sunbeam trade- 
mark. 





manual operation, one must have ac- 
curate information on humidity and 
temperature, and if conditions call 
for operation, equipment should be 
run. Most equipment is galvanized to 
prevent corrosion, and approved mo- 
tors are used. 

Fumigation works hand-in-hand 
with aeration, although it must be 
recognized that no fumigant is 100% 
effective. When fumigation is being 
done, insects head for airy places, 
and therefore an insecticide should be 
put on the outside of the building to 
k'll insects that are driven out and 
prevent them from returning to the 
bin. One must be sure to hold a le- 
thal charge in the bin for a sufficient 
time. 





BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Smith-Douglass Reports 


Increased Net Sales 


NORFOLK, VA.—Smith - Douglass 
Co., Ine., parent firm of Coronet 
Phosphate Co., producer of dicalcium - 
phosphate and defluorinated phos- 
phate for feed use, has reported net 
sales of $39,887,737 and net income 
of $1,475,080 for the year ended July 
31, 1958. 

This compares with net sales of 
$37,580,716 and net income of $1,518,- 
128 for the preceding fiscal year. 
Earnings per share of stock for the 
year were $1.45, compared to $1.50 a 
year earlier. 

The Coronet Phosphate Co., which 
became a division of Smith-Douglass 
in 1952, mines phosphate rock near 
Plant City, Fla., and ships to ferti- 
lizer manufacturers. Grades selected 
for feed phosphorus supplements are 
shipped to Plant City for the produc- 
tion of Coronet defluorinated phos- 
phate and to Texas City, Texas, for 
Coronet’s granular dicalcium phos- 
phate. 
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1959 Will Be Year of Buoyant Business, 
Economic Progress, Mr. Bullis States 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Harry A. Bullis 
is retiring Jan. 1 as chairman of the 
board of General Mills, Inc. His an- 
nual custom at this time has been to 
take a look at the year ahead and to 
predict what is in store for the na- 
tion’s business activity. The text of his 
predictions for 1959 for the nation’s 
business and the food industry follow. 
After his retirement Mr. Bullis plans 
to devote a large part of his time to 
the furtherance of the International 
Development Advisory Board of 
which he was recently appointed 
chairman by President Eisenhower. 
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Since the economic tide turned 
eight or nine months ago, there has 
been marked upward progress in 
business activity. The annual rate of 
Gross National Production, which 
dropped nearly $20 billion between 
the third quarter of 1957 and the 
first quarter of 1958, had recovered 
over $13 billion of the decline in the 
third quarter. A further gain of $10 
billion, on an annual basis, in the 
fourth quarter of 1958 will bring a 
new high in economic activity. 

The recent decline has demon- 
strated the stability of our economy. 
While total production declined by 
$20 billion on an annual basis, con- 
sumption declined by only $2 billion 
It was the stability of personal in- 
comes which permitted personal con- 
sumption expenditures to remain at 
a high level. Thus it was possible for 
business to liquidate excess inven- 
tories at a rapid rate, with the result 
that the recession was short lived. 
The stabilizing of consumption is an 
economic factor of utmost import- 
ance. 

Although we have been recovering 
rapidly from the decline in produc- 
tion, we have not completely recov- 
ered in the area of unemployment. 
That is because our productivity has 
increased, so that we are produc- 
ing the higher output with the use 
of something less than all our labor 
force. To bring unemployment down 
to a normal basis, we shall need to 
increase production still higher in 
1959. 

Contined Expansion Seen 

I believe that there will be con- 
tinued economic expansion in 1959 
and that the Gross National Product 
for the year will be between $465 
and $470 billion. I expect to see the 
total national output of goods and 
services reach an annual rate of $475 
billion by the end of 1959. 

What will give this extra thrust 
to total production? 

An important factor will be the 
remaining upward pressure of the $7 
billion of increased expenditures ap- 
proved by the last Congress. Not 
much of the upward force from this 
spending program has as yet been in 
evidence. The remainder, and by far 
the largest part, will be spent during 
the coming year. 

Another important factor is that 
the American people have held their 
debts almost constant while total 
personal income has moved $8 bil- 
lion a year above the previous high 
record in August, 1957. Clearly the 
American people can afford to spend 
more, and when they decide to do 
so production will increase to satis- 
fy the demand. 

With corporate profits increasing 
and returning to high levels in 1959, 
business will be prepared financially 
to enlarge plans for capital invest- 
ment in new plant and equipment. 


That is the way we raise the nation’s 
productivity, It is also the best way 
for us to compete in the economic 
race with Soviet Russia. 

I believe there is a good chance 
that the marked forward movement 
in our economy will produce tax 
revenues sufficient to bring the fed- 
eral budget close to a balance and 
reduce the threat of inflation from 
deficit financing. 

While there are many uncertain- 
ties, not the least of which is the 
foreign situation, it is my convic- 
tion that 1959 will be a year of 
buoyant business and economic prog- 
ress. I am even more optimistic for 
the decade of the 1960's. 


Liberal Share Seen 


The food industry will share lib- 
erally in the economic upturn which 
is under way and which will extend 
into 1959 and future years. 

For many years about one quarter 
of all personal consumption expendi- 
tures has gone for food. I believe 
that proportion will continue in the 
future. As increasing industrial ac- 
tivity brings higher incomes to more 
people, more money will be spent for 
food. 

According to the consumer price 
index, food prices have declined a 
little during the past few months. 
Food supplies of all kinds are plen- 
tiful and prices should either decline 
a little more or remain stable. 

Population is growing at a rate of 
18% annually. That means nearly 
3 million rore people will need food, 
shelter and clothing in 1959, alone. 
The Census Bureau estimates that 
our population will be 193 million 
in just seven years—18 million up 
from our present population of 175 
million. By 1975 our population will 
be around 228 million. 

The food industry must grow in 
order to take care of the population 
increase. It must increase even more 
to keep pace with the desire of the 
American people to upgrade their 
living standards, including their diets 

Such growth does not take place 
spontaneously. It comes through re- 
search (1) to develop better prod- 
ucts and improved processes, (2) to 
incorporate greater nutritive values 
and improved flavor into our prod- 
ucts, (3) to build in more conveni- 
ence and “maid service,” and (4) to 
protect foods with better packaging 

To keep up with the growth which 
we see ahead, the food industry is 
investing millions of dollars in re- 
search and more millions in new 
plants and equipment. The food in- 
dustry has demonstrated its stability 
during the recent economic decline 
and the outlook for the future justi- 
fies great optimism. I believe that 
1959 will be a prosperous year. 

BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WHEAT ACREAGE DOUBLED 
WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND 
Wheat plantings for the 1958-59 

season reached 173,000 acres, ac- 
cording to the final estimate prepared 
by the New Zealand Department of 
Agriculture. The acreage, which in- 
cludes fall and spring sowings, is 
about double the estimated area of 
last season’s wheat crop. Barring any 
appreciable change in yields per acre, 
the 1958-59 harvest should produce 
an extra 3 million bushels and push 
the total yield to about 6 million 
bushels. 
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Opening of Seaway 
May Increase 
Insect Problems 


OTTAWA—Opening up of the St 
Lawrence Seaway will add to the 
complexity of insect contro] prob- 
lems as inland ports are made ac- 
cessible to ocean-going ships, says 
Dr. H. A. U. Monro, head of the 
fumigation unit, Science Service Lab- 
oratory, London, Ont. 

He says health authorities will 
have to widen their supervision to 
cover additional ports of loading and 
unloading on the upper reaches of 
the St. Lawrence River and on the 
shores of the Great Lakes. 

ant Protection Division, Canada 
Department of Agriculture, has su- 
pervised closely importation of plant 
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Tentative Estimates Indicate World 
Corn Production of 7.1 Billion Bushels 


products to prevent introduction and 
spread of insects. Officials also have 
guarded against the possibility of 
other products becoming infested 
while in contact. 

Up to now importations were made 
chiefly through the all-year mari- 
time seaports of Saint John and Hal- 
ifax, or through Montreal during the 
St. Lawrence navigation season. With 
treatment of infested products and 
disinfestation of the ships concen- 
trated at several focal points, or- 
ganization was fairly simple, says Dr. 
Monro. 

With the opening of the seaway, 
detection and cleaning up of infesta- 
tions take on added proportions. 
Even if infestation is discovered 
early, inspectors at other destina- 
tion ports would have to be alerted. 
They, in turn, would ha‘ > to arrange 
for required treatments. 

Further, inspectors at Great Lakes 
ports will have to be constantly on 
the lookout for direct consignments 
with infestation that have escaped 
detection at ports nearer the sea- 
board. Besides new problems with 
imports, anticipated developments in 
the movement and storage of grain 
for export may bring about certain 
difficulties. More American grain will 
likely be handled through Canadian 
elevators. 

Owing mainly to warmer condi- 
tions in the area of its origin, US. 
grain is perhaps more likely to be 
infested than Canadian grain. There 
will be the problem of treating the 
American grain, by fumigation or 
other methods, not only to reduce 
the infestation in the material itself, 
but also to insure the insect-free 
condition of the storages and to pre- 
vent cross-infestation into Canadi- 
an grain stores nearby. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Burt K. Smith Dies 


FT. WORTH, TEXAS—Bert K. 
Smith, 81, who founded the Smith 
Brothers Grain Co. here, in the early 
1900’s, died recently. He had suffer- 
ed a stroke in June of 1956. Mr. 
Smith came to Ft. Worth in 1905 and 
remained president of the firm until 
his semi-retirement in 1930. He was 
active in civic affairs, and served as 
president of the Ft. Worth Grain & 
Cotton Exchange in 1920. After re- 
tiring from the grain business, he 
managed the Bewley real estate hold- 
ings. He is survived by his wife and 
a son, Bert K. Smith, Jr., of Ft. 
Worth. 
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WASHINGTON—World corn pro- 
duction in 1958 is forecast at a new 
high, according to preliminary infor- 
mation available to the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Tentative esti- 
mates indicate that the world total 
may be 7.1 billion bushels, or 530 
million bushels above the previous 
record in 1956. 


The record U.S. crop of 3.8 billion 
bushels is more than half the world 
total. In addition, large crops are 
reported for the Soviet Union and 
Mainland China. These three largest 
producers, at present, account for 
two-thirds of world corn production. 
The Soviet Union’s ranking position 
in corn is a recent development; the 
Russian 1950-54 average is estimated 
at only 190 million bushels. 

The large world corn harvest this 
year, together with record carryover 
stocks in the U.S., increased avail- 
abilities for export to a record high. 
In the U.S. alone, supplies for 1958- 
59 are more than 5.2 billion bushels, 
compared with a 1952-56 average sup- 
ply of 4.1 billion. Domestic require- 
ments for 1958-59 are forecast at 
about 3.2 billion bushels. 

Large crops in the Soviet Union 
and Mainland China appear to offer 
possibilities for increased trade, but 
the extent of corn exports from those 
areas is problematical. A sharp drop 
from the high 1957 corn production 
in Danube Basin countries may in- 
crease import requirements for that 
area. 


North American Production 


Corn production in North America 
is estimated at 4,073 million bushels, 
about 290 million bushels more than 
the 1948 previous record production. 
The latest estimate (Nov. 1) places 
U.S. production for all purposes at 
3,786 million bushels. This is about 
180 million bushels above the former 
high in 1948. Record yields were the 
principal factor in the large out- 
turn. Acreage for harvest is esti- 
mated at 73.2 million acres. This is 
10% below the 1947-56 average. 
Yields, however, were at an un- 
precedented high, 51.7 bu. acre, com- 
pared with last year’s previous rec- 
ord of 46.8 bu. acre. 

Mexico’s corn crop was also at a 
new high. Present estimates put the 
1958 total at about 195 million bush- 
els, compared with an earlier record 
of 177 million bushels in 1955. Near 
record corn crops are reported for 
Canada and Guatemala, the next 
largest producers of North America. 


European Report 

Western Europe’s 1958 corn pro- 
duction is about 265 million bushels, 
moderately above the 1957 crop of 
250 million bushels and well above 
the 1950-54 average of 200 million. 
Sharp increases in France and Italy 
account for most of the increase. Rec- 
ord yields are reported for both coun- 
tries. 

Corn production in Eastern Europe 
is much below the large 1957 total 
mainly because of reduced production 
in the important producing Danube 
Basin countries. Unfavorable grow- 
ing conditions recuced yields sharply 
especially in Yugoslavia, where the 
1958 harvest is officially estimated at 
145 million bushels, compared with 
222 million bushels last year. Acre- 
age is down but a drop in yields was 
the main factor. Yields this year are 
estimated at 23.8 bu. acre, about one- 
third below the record 1957 yields. 
The reduced crop in Eastern Europe 
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brings the production for all Europe 
sharply below the 1957 total. 
Russian Acreage 

In the Soviet Union corn acreage 
for all purposes was reported at 
about 50 million acres. This is well 
above the 1957 total but less than 
the record acreage in 1956. Much of 
the corn acreage is utilized as silage 
or green fodder. This year the acre- 
age planted for grain was also larger 
than last year. Indications are that 
the yields were higher than the low 
yields of the previous year, despite 
a late planting season. 

Based on incomplete information, 
Asia’s corn production is estimated 
at 830 million bushels, compared with 
715 million in 1957. Most of the in- 
crease is estimated for Mainland 
China, by far the largest producer in 
Asia. Official estimates are not avail- 
able for India, the next largest pro- 
ducer, but little change from the 1957 
production is expected there. 

Reports from Africa are scanty 
and, with an important part of the 
production in Southern Hemisphere 
countries, present forecasts are ten- 
tative indications only, since harvest- 
ing does not become general until 
April. Production in Egypt is report- 
ed larger and the total for the conti- 
nent is forecast up moderately. 

Forecasts for South America are 
also tentative. As in southern Africa, 
it is early in the growing season and 
forecasts are for the crop to be har- 
vested about April. Early season al- 
lowances included in the world total 
are, therefore, subject to considerable 
reservation. Present indications point 
to some reduction from the high pro- 
duction last spring. Decreases are 
forecast for both Argentina and 
Brazil, the leading producers. 

Corn is of minor importance in 
Oceania, with recent crops approach- 
ing 7 million bushels. The principal 
producer of the area is Australia, 
where prospects are better than they 
were a year ago. A slight increase is 
therefore expected. 
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Albert W. Merck 
Appointed to New 


Executive Position 


RAHWAY, N.J.—Albert W. Merck 
has been appointed assistant to the 
executive vice president of Merck & 
Co., Inc., said Henry W. Gadsden, who 
announced Mr. Merck’s appointment. 

Mr. Merck’s responsibilities will be 
principally in the area of company 
marketing problems. Prior to this ap- 
pointment he had been director of 
advertising and promotion of the 
Merck chemical division since De- 
cember, 1955. 

Mr. Merck brings to his new post 
a background of experience in the 
company’s commercial activities since 
1947. He served as chemical purchas- 
ing agent, assistant to the manager 
of branches, manager of the chemical 
division’s east coast branch, and in 
several other marketing and mer- 
chandising capacities. 

A graduate of Harvard University, 
Mr. Merck enlisted as a private in 
the 101st Field Artillery, Massachu- 
setts National Guard, prior to World 
War II, and served on active duty 
from 1941 to 1945 in the South and 
Southwest Pacific theaters, attaining 
the rank of first lieutenant. 

Mr. Merck is a son of the late 
George W. Merck, formerly chairman 
of the board of Merck & Co., Inc. 
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“Oh... You Kid!” 


At the tender age of five years he 
is already one of television's top per- 
sonalities. To 50 million American 
youngsters, he ranks in popularity 
with Mickey Mouse, Bugs Bunny and 
Popeye. 

He is the Cheerios Kid. Five years 
ago he was only a doodle on a scratch 
pad. Now, easily recognized by his 
Cheerios-bursting bicep, he is the 
hero of more than two dozen daring 
TV adventures. 

Each week fans of the Lone Ran- 
ger, the Mickey Mouse Club and the 
Heckle and Jeckle Show brighten up 
as the “‘Kid’” flashes into view. 

Few advertising cartoons have 
caught on as quickly as the Kid. 
Many feel his success can be attribut- 
ed to the desire of every youngster 
to find a hero of his own. Through 
the adventures of the Kid, as he con- 
quers dragons, captures pirates, 
scores the winning touchdown and 
hits the grandslam homer, a young- 
ster can do the impossible with ease. 


Many a mother has secretly 
thanked the Kid for his help in get- 
ting her offspring to eat breakfast. 


What’s more, this two-pronged adver- 
tising approach has brought results 
for Cheerios—sales have climbed with 
every new adventure of the Kid. 


Old Mill Restored 


The Chamber of Commerce at 
Wamego, Kansas, has repaired and 
installed an electric motor in one of 
the community’s most venerable land- 
marks, the old Schonhoff windmill. 
The red sandstone structure, built by 
hand in 1879 by a Dutch immigrant, 
has been moved stone by stone 12 
miles to Wamego City Park, where it 
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Tomorrow 


vill now serve as a tourist attraction. 

Tradition has it that the mill was 
built piece by piece by the Dutch- 
man over a crude homemade forge, 
with the exception of the shaft. For 
many years it was used to grind 
grain in the Kaw valley, and then 
abandoned and allowed to deteriorate 
until the community joined forces to 
preserve it. 

The mill stands on a 25-ft. mound 
coverefl with flowers and shrubbery, 
towering over a pond which adds a 
touch of old Holland to the skyline. 
Plans are to run the windmill elec- 
trically several hours each day for 
the benefit of those who come 
through Wamego on U.S. Highway 
24. 


“Cereal” Story 


A Denver man’s 40-year perfect 
driving record was spoiled recently 
as the result of a traffic mishap re- 
miniscent of the old “pie-in-the-eye” 
cinema comedies of the silent film 
days. Other elements of the plot in- 
cluded a young woman, reportedly 
slurping her breakfast as she drove 
through early morning traffic, and a 
bowl of Cream of Wheat. 

The judge—true to the script when 
the facts of the accident reached 
court—heard out the unusual narra- 
tion of circumstances and then cited 
both motorists for traffic violations. 

Summarized, the drama went some- 
thing like this: “He” drove up to a 
stop sign, looked both ways, and then 
started through. 

“She” approached from an inter- 
secting street in her car and may— 
or may not—have stopped. (At any 
rate, the cars collided.) 

“He” got out of his car, went over 
to her car, and found “her’’ smeared 
with Cream of Wheat, her clothing 


splattered with it, and also the in- 
terior of her car 

She” told officers that she may 
ha been distracted because of 
drinking a bow! of Cream of Wheat 
just before the accident. 

He”’ said it was his first accident 
in 40 years. 

Then the judge took charge. “He” 
pleaded guilty to taking a right-of- 
way and was fined $24, but the judge 
suspended half the fine in considera- 
tion of his good driving record. “She” 
was ticketed for careless driving and 
also for operating with an expired 
license. “She” pleaded innocent to 
both charges, and was ordered to ap- 
pear for trial 
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Quaker Oats Official 
Appointed to USDA 


Advisory Committee 


CHICAGO—Dallas E 
the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, has 
been appointed to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s grain research 
and marketing advisory committee 
The committee advises the Secretary 
of Agriculture on programs to aid 
farmers, processors, handlers, distrib- 
utors and consumers of grain and 
grain products. It will meet in Wash- 
ton Jan. 12-15. 

Mr Western 


r‘e——. 


Western of 


is Quaker Oats’ di- 


rector of grain development and agri- 
cultural relations 

Born at Creston, Iowa, Mr. West- 
ern is an Iowa State College grad- 


uate. He joined the Quaker Oats Co 
20 years ago after teaching vocation- 
al agriculture at Jessup and serving 
as county extension director at Inde- 
pendence 
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IN OPERATION SOON 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—The 
new 650,000 bu. elevator of the Wil- 
Kelly Milling Co 
pected to be operating shortly 


here is ex- 
Most 
of the machinery has been installed, 
according to W. N. Kelly, vice presi 
dent in charge of operations and lit- 
tle remains to be done before filling 
of the new bins can begin 
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A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








. . 
* . 
Evans Milling Co., Inc 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,U.8.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


for ALL your flour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 














THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 





















OPERATING 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 





Top quality wheats are not found at every cross-roads these 
days . . . not even in the heart of the wheat country. So it 
behooves a miller to buy from those who have a wide field 
of selection. That's where our huge storage facilities fit in. 
We can give you the best. Call Grand |-7070. 





ii Div it BR MULLS, Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING * 








J. P. BURRUS, eresivent 


MILLING WHEAT + CORN °* FEED GRAINS 


A. H. FUHRMAN, VICE PRES. & K. C. MGR. 
E. M. SUMMERS 


J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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January. 1959 


Jan. 6-7—Elevator Business Man- 
agers’ Clinic, Kellogg Center, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich.; contact, Earl Brown, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics, Co- 
operative Extension Service, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing. 
Mich. 

Jan. 10-13—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 

Jan. 18—New York Section, Ameri- 
ean Association of Cereal Chemists, 
Brass Rail, New York; contact, John 
T. Buckheit, Standard Brands, Inc., 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

Jan. 13—Michigan State’s seventh 
annual bakers conference, Kellogg 
Center, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Mich.; contact, George 
Bedell, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Mich. 


Jan. 17—District 14, Association of 
Operative Millers, Albany Hotel, Den- 
ver, Colo.; sec., John Streit, Wallace 
& Tiernan, Inc., Denver, Colo. 


Ca 


fal 


The Quaker Oats Company 





"For SUPER Results 
USE QUAKER 
FLOUR” 












RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MAAUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 


IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
‘“*AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








‘“*DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Miiled Under Laboratory Cortrol 
from Montana Spring Wheat 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 





SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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Jan. 18-20 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., winter convention, Roosevelt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh Pa.; sec., Theo. 
Staab, 600 N. Third St., Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


Jan. 19-22 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn. winter meeting, 
Diplomat Hotel and Country Club, 
Hollywood Beach, Fla.; sec., Robert 
M. Green, 139 N. Ashland Ave., Pala- 
tine, Tl. 


Jan. 21—American Corn Millers 
Federation, annual membership meet- 
ing, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D.C.; exec. sec., Thomas B. Wright, 
1000 Connecticut Ave. N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C, 


Jan. 22-23—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., winter convention, 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; sec., 
Rondal M. Huffman, 141 W. Jackson 
Bivd., Chicago 4, Tl. 

Jan. 23 — Northwestern Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Jax Cafe, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sec., Ray H. Anderson, General 
Mills, Inc., 2010 E. Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


Jan. 23-24—District 10, Association 
of Operative Millers, Hacienda Motel, 
Fresno, Cal.; sec., Lawrence Conrad, 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Wilmington, Cal. 


Jan. 25-27—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., winter meeting, Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore; sec., Edwin 
C. Muhly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., Bal- 
timore 2, Md. 


Jan. 29-30—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers technical-educational 
sanitation committee meetings, Ra- 
disson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
sec., Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Jan. 31—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapelis, Minn.; sec., W. A. 
Howie, J. K. Howie Co., Metropolitan 
Bldg., 123 S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, 
Minn. 


February, 1959 


Feb. 1-3—Tri-State Bakers Assn., 
Monteleone Hotel, New Orleans, La.; 
sec., Sidney Baudier, Jr., 624 Gravier 
St., New Orleans 12, La. 


Feb. 6-8 — Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, stag outing, Carolina 
Inn, Pinehurst, N.C.; chrm., Les 
Jacobs, Pollock Paper Corp., Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Feb. 10—New York Section, Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists, 
Brass Rail, New York; contact, John 
T. Buckheit, Standard Brands, Inc., 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

Feb. 26-28—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, Roanoke, Va.; 
sec., William A. Prince, Jr., Globe 
Woven Belting Co., Winston-Salem, 
N.C. 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 





Feb. 27 — Northwestern Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Jax Cafe, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sec., Ray H. Anderson, General 
Mills, Inc., 2010 E. Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


March, 1959 


March 2-5— American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, annual meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill.; sec., Victor E. Marx, 121 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, IIL. 


March 6-7—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, Hilton Hotel, 
Fort Worth, Texas; sec., Henry H. 
Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Supply 
Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


March 10 — New York Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Brass Rail, New York; con- 
tact, John T. Buckheit, Standerd 
Brands, Inc., 625 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y. 

March 15-17—Oklahoma-Arkansas 
bakers convention; pres., Harold Tice, 
Colonial Bakeries, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; sec., Jno. C. Summers, Okla- 
homa State Tech., Okmulgee, Okla. 


March 20-21—-Districts 1-2, Associ- 
ation of Operative Millers, Wareham 
Hotel, Manhattan, Kansas; arrange- 
ments by Eugene P. Farrell, associ- 
ate professor, Department of Flour 
and Feed Milling Industries, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan. 


March 20-21 — Districts 3 and 6, 
Association of Operative Millers, Post 
Tavern Hotel, Battle Creek, Mich.; 
sec., Dist. 6, Oscar Nelson, King Mill- 
ing Co., Lowell, Mich. 

March 27—Northwestern Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Jax Cafe, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sec., Ray H. Anderson, General 
Mills, Inc., 2010 E. Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


April, 1959 


April 2-4—Southern Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Vinoy Park Hotel, 
St. Petersburg, Fla.; pres., Benson L. 
Skelton, SBA, Inc., 703 Henry Grady 
Bidg., 26 Cain St. N.W., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. 

April 7—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Pennsylvania Division 
No. 4, Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Read- 
ing, Pa.; sec., J. K. Irish, Irish & 
Hagy, 69th St. Theatre Bidg., Upper 
Darby, Pa. 

April 12-15 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, annual conven- 
tion and exhibition, Sheraton-Park 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 755 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

April 12-17—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents, Multno- 
mah Hotel, Portland, Ore.; sec., Dean 
M. Clark, 1120 Board of Trade, Chi- 
cago 4, Illinois. 
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April 14 — New York Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Brass Rail, New York; con- 
tact, John T. Buckheit, Standard 
Brands, Inc., 625 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y. 


April 20-21 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger 
Williams, Box 486, Salem, Ore. 


April 24— Northwestern Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Jax Cafe, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sec., Ray H. Anderson, General 
Mills, Inc., 2010 E. Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis 138, Minn. 


April 25-26—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., American Legion Club, Sioux 
Falls, S.D.; sec., Dale Olson, Box 187, 
Sioux Falls, S.D. 


April 28—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry of Southern California, 
annual bakers forum, Beverly Hills 
Hotel, Beverly Hills, Cal. 


May, 1959 


May 3-5—National Council of the 
Baking Industry of Canada, Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal, Quebec; 
sec., R. H. Ackert, 191 Eglinton Ave. 
E., Toronto 12, Ont., Canada. 


May 3-7—American Association of 
Cereal Chemists annual meeting, 
Statler Hotel, Washington, D.C.; 
exec. sec., R. J. Tarleton, University 
Farm, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


May 4-6—Biscuit & Cracker Man- 
ufacturers Assn. and Biscuit Bakers 
Institute, Inc., 1958 joint annual 
meeting, Palmer House, Chicago, IIL; 
sec., B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, IIl.; sec., 
BBI, Harry D. Butler, 90 W. Broad- 
way, New York 7, N.Y. 

May 9-11—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Continental Denver Hotel, 
Denver, Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, 
Box 871, Denver 1, Colo. 


May 11-12—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Des Moines, Iowa; sec., H. W. 
Jabusch, Rath Packing Co., Water- 
loo, Iowa. 


May 11-14—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill.; sec., Donald S. Eber, 689 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


May 13-15—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill; sec., O. L. Mast, Jr., 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Iil. 


May 17-19—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas; sec., Mrs. 
Edward Goodman, Texas Bakers 
Assn., 1134 National Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 


May 17-23—National Retail Bak- 
ers Week; chm., Gordon Nash, Pris- 
cilla Bakery, St. Bernard, Ohio; in- 
formation from: Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, 735 W. Sheridan 
Rd., Chicago, Il. 
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June, 1959 


June 7-9—New York State Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, Lido Hotel, Lido Beach, Long 
Island; chm., Philip Weismantel, 
Weismant’' Bakery, Mineola, Long 
Island, }) .¥. 

June 1.17—Bakers Association of 
the Carolnas, annual convention, 
Ocean Fore. Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
S.C.; sec., Mary Stanley, Lady Mary, 
Inc., Rockingham, N.C. 


September, 1959 


Sept. 13-15—Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Ifotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. 
NW, Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Sept. 20-21 — Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Inc., Eau Claire Hotel, Eau 
Claire, Wis.; exec. sec., Fred H. Lau- 
fenburg, 6173 Plankinton Bidg., 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

Sept. 25-26—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 
State Park, Grafton, IIL; sec., G. Ed- 
ward Mehleck, Alexander Brothers 
Belting Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Sept. 28-30—Missouri Bakers Assn., 
annual fall meeting, Arrowhead 
Lodge, Lake of the Ozarks, Mo.; sec., 
George H. Buford, 2214 Central Ave., 
Kansas City, Kansas. 


October. 1959 


Oct. 17-21 — American Bakers 
Assn., annual meeting and conven- 
tion, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIL; 
sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Pakistan Leaves 
Wheat Support 


Price Unchanged 


WASHINGTON — The Pakistan 
government has announced that the 
guaranteed minimum producer price 
of $1.92 bu. for wheat, which pre- 
vailed in 1957-58 (August-July), will 
be continued in 1958-59. 

Pakistani farmers may sell their 
wheat either to the government at 
the guaranteed minimum, or to pri- 
vate traders at the regular market 
price. Since the government’s guaran- 
teed minimum is a floor price, regu- 
lar market prices are usually the 
same or higher. The prices which pri- 
vate traders paid farmers for wheat 
in West Pakistan right after the har- 








vest last spring were at the floor 
level. 
The government’s 1957-58 selling 


price of $1.96 bu. for domestic wheat 
will also be retained in 1958-59. It 
costs the government about 23¢ bu. to 
handle domestic wheat. As its selling 
price is only 4¢ bu. above its buving 
price, the government is subsidizing 
Indian consumers of domestic wheat 
to the extent of 19¢ bu. 

Until 1957, the government de- 
ferred announcement of each season's 
guaranteed minimum producer wheat 
price until after the main harvest in 
April. Due to this practice, and other 
factors, the support price system did 
not generally increase domestic wheat 
production or stocks. Announcement 
of the 1958-59 guaranteed producer 
price at planting time this fall should 
encourage farmers to plant more 
wheat since they have early assur- 
ance of the guaranteed price for their 
crop. 

Government purchases of 1957-58 
crop domestic wheat totaled close to 
350,000 metric tons (12.9 million 
bushels). 
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USDA Scientists ‘Harvest’? Radioactive 
Contamination in Fallout Removal Tests 


WASHINGTON—Radioactive con- 
tamination is being “harvested” on 
experimental areas at the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture’s Beltsville, 
Md., research center. 

USDA engineers and soil scientists 
are trying to find effective methods 
of removing radioactive fallout from 
agricultural land in case such re- 
moval becomes necessary in the fu- 
ture. Accidental contamination and 
fallout from enemy atomic or hydro- 
gen bombs are potential dangers. 

The Beltsville tests are supported 
with funds from the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

Test plots are being sprayed with 
low concentrations of _ short-lived 
radioactive materials. Rays emitted 
by these isotopes are detectable yet 
far less lasting than the rays of 
strontium-90—an important isotope 
in the fallout from atomie and hydro- 
gen bombs—which are capable of 
contaminating farmlands for years. 

Thus far, the scientists have evalu- 
ated several cultural practices. Soil 
treatments are currently being evalu- 
ated. 


Tests to determine to what ex- 
tent certain crop and land uses act 
as shields against soil contamina- 
tion by fallout and as aids to ef- 
fective removal of contamination 
have shown none of the methods 


completely prevented radioactive 
isotopes from reaching the soil. 
Raking and removing heavy and 


medium mulch layers—the method 
that proved best—cleaned up nearly 
years before germinating. 
all the radioactivity from the test 
plots. Cutting and removing sod 
proved effective. Mowing and collect- 
ing growing crops were less effective. 

Experiments now in progress are 
designed to test the decontaminating 
ability of emulsified asphalt and other 
soil treatments on bare surface soil 
affected by simulated fallout. Por- 
tions of the test areas have been 
either plowed, plowed and disked, or 
prepared as finished seed beds. These 
three differently prepared plots will 
be sprayed with a radioactive iso- 
tope. 

Three treatments are being used in 


these trials in attempts to remove 
all or a large part of the fallout. One 
method is application of an asphalt 
coating to the soil after it has been 
sprayed with the isotope. Once it has 
hardened, the asphalt is removed, 
carrying with it a thin layer of soil 
that adheres to it. The test plot is 
then checked for contamination. 

In the second method, a layer of 
radioactive soil is removed with a 
road grader, after which the plots 
are tested for radioactivity. 

For the third method, isotope-treat- 
ed plots are rolled with a 2,000-pound 
road roller. Some plots are being 
sprayed with asphalt-water emulsion 
before rolling, others are sprayed 
after rolling, and some receive no 
asphalt coating. Surface layers of dif- 
ferent depths are being removed with 
a road grader. Testing of the plots so 
treated will determine effectiveness 
of this method. 


————BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Finland Barters 


Russian Wheat 
For Swiss Apples 


HELSINKI—After lengthy negoti- 
Finland has agreed to send 
Swjtzerland 10,000 metric tons Rus- 
sian wheat in exchange for 2,000 me- 
tric tons Swiss table apples. Finland 
obtained the wheat from the USSR 
in exchange for Finnish butter. 
Under its contract with the USSR, 
Finland must take 100,000 tons Rus- 
wheat in exchange for butter 
during the year ending June 30, 1959. 
As Finland's storage facilities are 
glutted, it is having difficulty in stor- 
ing the wheat. Two ships have been 
chartered for additional storage, and 
six others will probably be needed 





ations, 


Slan 


Finland will ship the Russian wheat 
to Switzerland via the Rhine. To in- 
efficient distribution, the Fed- 
eral Cereals Administration of Switz- 


sure 


erland will distribute it to each mill 
in accordance with the mill's basic 
wheat quota allocation. The admin- 
istration will store the wheat for 
mills which are unable to take over 
their allotment at once 
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Midwest AACC 
To Meet Jan. 5 


CHICAGO 
agents will be 


Chemical 
discussed at a meet- 
ing of the Midwest Section of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists Jan. 5 at the Builders Club, 
228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. The 
speakers will be Charles Feldberg, 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc.; Thomas 
Kichline, Monsanto Chemical Co., and 
James Tucker, Victor Chemical 
Works. The meeting will start with 
dinner at 6:30 p.m. Members are in- 
vited to confer privately with the 
speakers from 4 to 6 p.m., according 
to Tod J. Stewart, Schulze-Burch Bis- 
cuit Co., section secretary-treasurer. 
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WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 








. . . . 

Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE PA 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 

















GRAIN CORPORATION 


The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 





Robert Yeager °* 


Manager 


P.O. Box 4207 * 


Samuel Muir * 
Manager 





KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. * GRand 1-7535 


FORT WORTH 
MArket 6-3731 


Stockyards Station 
James Meyers, Manager 


ENID 
ADams 7-3316 


AMARILLO , 


DRake 3-0936 
g 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 
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Refrigerated Foods Totals of Canadian Wheat Flour Exports 
Division of GMI to Have 
For Past Seven Crop Years Reported 


New Headquarters 


MINNEAPOLIS—Construction has (In Hundredweights) 
begun on a new headquarters office 
gun on an q Dae” taille Commonwealth Countries: 1957-58 1956-57 1955-56 1954-55 1953-54 1952-53 1951-52 
building for the refrigerate OO CAME TOE Sas ccnkedh Gensaanivcs 5,971,760 4,698,303 5,501,599 5,504,702 7,060,581 9,083,293 8,134,272 
division of General Mills, Inc., C. H. phteies 
Bell, company president, has an- Brivich East ities ntpvag hs vunenss eve: 1,298 te 2,692 Re Si” ware oe’ eek Sl 251 
a 4 . lding will be ederation odesia Nyasaland .... 4,991 628 a ae ree Oa ae . 
nounced. The new buildir pcg SEN sais cos tsce nes esccaneverees 31452 4.021 16,166 8,680 9.075 1.288 1.599 
located in Anaieim, Cal., in the LOS’ Ghana (Goid Goa) isevews at 218,67! ott, sea 311,749 204,654 393,907 61,579 48,810 
geles are -resent headquarters Mauritius and Seychelles ............. «-e ih Wet) “Gee ee iwaas  -- "Sabena cate as : 
Angeles area. Pre gag os 3 WN ee esata ks legis csk owe 24,315 105,352 126,384 136,358 229,438 56,199 45,586 
the division is at 7222 E, Slauson Other British West Africa .......... ‘ 27 8,400 11,321 11,292 2,799 eh age 
Ave. Los Angeles STE 0 0 gS 0Seo deck coe. co 102,907 93,797 138,605 86,692 50:278 23,489 18,614 
The building will be a modern, one- - Asio— 
torv frame al stiiceo structure i den ..... SendisVabnedmiee cahiene sas if eeeeeE nee AOR hE tk See 1,905 25,004 
story frame and stucco structure IN Goyion 20772220222 2500; eer as a 191,520 268,815 246,994 105,766 636/982 361/704 
‘ontemporary California styling. Hong OOS OC aI Cr Sle ge 226,130 239,281 274,189 3811664 483,360 539.845 521/305 
$ a . age ndia_ ... See Va see's —_ 8, 37 33 106 39 
Com ple tion of the structure is sched Malaya and Singapore ....... i ck 170:796 174,529 210,755 171,878 165,710 181,161 68,863 
uled for February or March, 1959. Pakistan  ..........ccsscccecesccces ; 225 1,372 20 sees aa ae i 
Other British East India ............. oe |).  eieeeec se) wee - on oe bite he ee TS aes 


The new facility was required to pro- 






















































































vide expanded office facilities for the _ Europe— 
present division staff, and room for WET s Scaccpendeueete plese uae oer 19,835 38,813 36,933 46,974 61,991 66,507 85,409 
anticipated epnehen Se Sales ager Bah on 120,755 106,222 109,839 115,126 109,987 105,73 00,55 
att : . ~ = y tens I: Sct csetacce beeaneeasenackess ’ : p : k 736 100,556 
ations, Mr. Bell said. M. W. Fortney = garpados ©... 2.222: Ya Set ae 144/898 106.151 171/168 155,680 181,563 159.268 174'985 
is general manager of the refriger- Bermuda ................-..0+++ soi 41.887 48.834 50.723 49.444 51.287 48.026 50.878 
ted foods division Ee CED. vo neta pad oeiose sined 6,467 7,547 13,748 11,756 24,731 23,116 22,464 
he eee cae wat Saeed Meek c.., ieasa9e 398.151 476.144 tes.a7e i2s'e8e asz'011 ‘oa'ove 
"he is P 25 , Leeward and indwar ands .. . ‘ . ‘ : 452,011 424,070 
* de pes Dare gerne rg Trinidad and Tobago .........-...... 689,882 636.172 984.723 893.896 980,823 820705 950.665 
wands <¢ retrigeratec Ss Ss. J A 
~ : * . Oceanio— 
Fortney said that the move of the 
: : WR ho rsa, cds wabcinsad omernmee BMS oe os ae ee 
headquarters staff to the new build- New EN EN et A ET ae: eS dave 200 
ing will not affect the Los Angeles Seath Amestes 
manufacturing facilities of the divi- British Guiana. .................00000- 132,762 93,943 106,083 44,108 392,153 422,274 397,035 
sion, located on E. 49th St. Other : pa . - pera site 
GMI refrigerated foods division pro- Total, Commonwealth Countries 10,160,491 876,35 459,52 194,805 11,453,621 13,270,810 12,121,290 
cessing plants are located in Char- Foreign Countries: 
lotte, N.C., Dallas, and St. Louis. ee ae 
Azores and Madeira ............ he 11,079 8,645 21,827 22,722 25,619 15,094 13,353 
OREN, <2. s coe cthans xan vous 175.653 146,190 323,846 302.568 306,199 89:070 163,774 
Canary Islands .......... shaved eseeee essaekr:, "5 *@edegh . b>) Vine dipald = . 400 lode oe 20,170 
ake lai air ate Ree Tae i Rene es SH we 1,676 770 2,822,343 651.261 
Elviopis seat eaabtah laeldl a chika wes act 6p God Ae ae Fae, Sa: ee ee ee eS 49 Pat TT a eet a ietetaiecn 
SG: SUMUEM -Vikavcs icecspesy ee bp Sie PS eee Ne 2,218 3,416 5,753 5,788 
Sa i ae PRR AO 2,577 5,160 5,461 4:244 31318 31955 35169 
| Rede ae cas 800 somaentaet a “1648 “S7i0 “9387 7.776 127,806 250,368 191 ae 
¥ SPOOR FE NE el : ¢ . 3 : f 
Plain and Self Rising Portuguese Africa .....-...+..0eeeees eset egies SS Wake lea ‘ 7,103 73,124 
4 Portuguese East Africa .............- 1,782 7,630 6,075 1,541 4,737 sad ane 
A Flour Without Equal Portuguese West Africa ..... Besos 17,671 14892 27,793 26,474 17,971 eae 
'™ £2... eee edi tha aine's . emake ei eae vit si 6,162 3,30! : 
Anywhere se pip ec a de i eit OTE as ae : 69,992 
Asio— 
BUHLER MILLS INC. ESSE ea a a ie 12,299 12,803 11,221 1,690 42,938 67,728 60,725 
’ ° WE fans sce bot dvscas harbiye RS Mm De oka - adi 1'725 
Indo-China... .... 0. eee cece cece eceeee Ng re. eee ee ae fans ee wecatiiins 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas Indonesia Se eGLIPN atte ASR ae af ae egg ateees 2,548 31,378 37,803 349,448 
ional Offi oplar Ee RE eS sR NS plier cit: Sema oe ads ares ERE aCe 223 
——- — " ao saasiaa NS re ete RL LS a, SON A Pe ge HE ett 1,333 5,421 296,419 
we., Memphis 11, Tens. DER Cee ee ysacebtoe ds yen 316,166 301,493 332,448 388,364 474.685 442/413 192°315 
PR SSE Oe a ee 70 Bey oto aden : xe ~ a ere Paastde 
ES ee iS ans Seno yee tir? Ve Sore eat = 1 Te cn 459,195 631,515 4,000 
Mebane ...-.2%.>- 328,033 110,758 44,813 54,876 50:90! 1,489'935 437,162 
Philippine Islands 2,113,352 2,327,438 2,762,375 2,002,076 2,260,172 2,338,277 2,148,311 
Portuguese Asia 53.454 89.502 110,37 3 44'857 37.475 
YOU CAN DEPEND ON oie es ARR: Rasa 1.659 355 767 $52 59 22 252.524 
BE es cicieere cathe n eaisbentinreewen Si aedetetin <2! Cha pata oe” © ere eas ae 15 ae 3,048 Gee ae 
LA GRANGE FLOURS Saaee Ahs eda cance 154,436 177,492 150,708 128,990 133,256 120,758 79,934 
BULK OR SACK LOADING ae 
LA GRANGE MILLS ON: IE SARS SPeRR es a eet pe 148,805 238,261 179.616 oi gy 28,600 21,758 
5 Stee SERN Te SN Recs ARE SN 4.890 . i 500 
RED WING, MINNESOTA eng agate Gp al ae te Bini cc ieee oa, Wages Rey 7,479 ae 2,299 
Germany, Federal Republic .......... Ge 1,849 61,808 271,800 283,504 101,485 68.418 
RIC cos ciwes sco uenenaew aks» 11,313 793 25.57! "719 <; 22.789 24'698 
SN tt oun co A Sik eee Senn ches 7,000 4,062 8.48! 10;702 75,244 271616 52.932 
MILLING esc MRE = aay x 350 SN hid I cc lm ce SME) 
se io. bc pac rakataaunse ess 888 1,000 70,784 69,622 75,366 34,169 1,120,471 
COMPANY EN GK ois’. denwarincind is ovate 1,120 1,610 8.022 1.322 14,216 1'758 es 
INES Ne to fee ae «lien ee SS 2 Sn ae eee ee 
Producers of perteee! a a ee tao. 19,268 22,325 16,717 8,318 25,098 24,351 12,123 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN Sweden oo eoeeceecceceececteeteeeees 440 3,172 ge eg fe se ate ieee 
w BPERRE. oe ote es 8b edb0 6.0806) 06008 Geeees cece 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS | a ainaseit aeaceee Je nly: ae enn 1,175 3,050 4,898 8,154 23.144 13,095 
AUGUSTA, MICH. iets still 
Se ee eee ee awenguet a yeseake  } wien yc >. A heen 4 o 2 53 
American Virgin Islands 20 3,865 11,883 11,322 5,129 5,425 5,482 
Gale Wile Sothads. «ss cseesee ive 3 217,415 206,752 231,140 225,608 198.820 139/836 230,770 
LINDSEY ROBINSON &CO | EES ESS Sin iA tt GOR en OD 262,984 104,732 259,033 398,532 395,459 42,618 892.188 
c ~y INC, Dominican Republic ............-.+++ 303,534 169.613 199,704 138,168 222:433 53.324 109.341 
OP Satins cacks <ateaeeenabe kewss 72,238 108,277 127.227 153.156 131,939 96.663 127,075 
ROANOKE, VA. French West indies ............-++-- 3/155 3,325 2/80! 2,888 3.062 2.628 3/316 
: NOE. sic sede s so vet paveghee ares 133.692 51,067 119.807 198.694 203,052 123.931 133.456 
Quality Soft Wheat Flours Dee icv ev dwe ides cecaved heed aes 198,115 107,381 207,557 124,584 268,177 102,420 209,054 
NC in. oc ypraa cokakene ee 27263 28/416 32,376 1,304 9,339 1'499 2,399 
for 75 Years airline 7 AR a" SER a aa 98 478 100 bre 
Netherlands Antilles ........--.++-0+> 75,365 62,006 88,091 112,260 103,645 73,084 82,249 
PRCRFOGEO © ce ccce ceenscesccvcvesece 118,071 112,105 135,644 130,296 131,044 77,138 80,480 
eM io <- Sas ncs Biba ee asarneues 110,825 91175 110,786 125.752 154,705 128:429 99.938 
ee LON Ge tev nt devdudeos sake reed 4,342 2,162 1,317 ane See eer 
St. Pierre and Miquelon ............-- 9:989 7/645 8.983 8,242 8,453 7,638 8,771 
THE KANSAS Se con. cu oi si uapeanear 762.621 728.960 442.408 338,522 123,937 100:485 124/172 
tooth amelie REET As ee 14,043 13,837 24,840 14,336 5,512 11,023 14,151 
MILLING co Tian AERIS ra ERS 800 7:450 17,175 17,924 yd | are 20 
e AAR ee oe ee ee ra Seman 8 ee ergs I BR wa detp! ” weveee Cpe 2,950 
WICHITA South America— . 
eS CMe tah ee ters ee tate 1) RR a et vanes ems aes 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION I | PRS voas arnt 060 
I inane ee fe ee eee iL eee” FS iewbe.  - webaume 627 ee ee eS 
Eas | cea peta re rade satan ee 10,000 50 1,729 | ER ae i ae pay 
SED oc Ak gids cvs cued deen incase 32,648 50,418 82,353 322,048 347,402 176,874 107,612 
(a Rake? TEER IT LI SA CE a ” Eaieegestis ee 600 2.248 18.495 44.459 113/470 
HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS | fenu ..: 16,506 10,700 23,644 43/404 18.310 ES srs 324 
oe AR RIO SORT mR ey NPS 56,258 71,855 84,368 90.450 89.260 74.290 42,211 
For Bakers nent AR ES GIN NE I 1,472,085 1,274,633 1,524,928 1,872,406 1,792,745 1,229'818 1,378;223 
. . . 
The Morrison Milling Co. Total, foreign countries ....-...--- 7,396,395 6,706,077 7,931,947 8,498,143 8,689,202 11,338,390 10,137,035 
Denton, Texas 
 ORTMITCN Tc Pein 17,556,886 14,582,431 17,391,474 17,692,948 20,142,823 24,609,200 22,258,325 
Euphaticatty Ind oe GRAND TOTALS ...... 
Canadian Flour Export Committee. All figures revised. 
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Storage Keeps Pace with Production; 
8.4 Billion Bu. Stored in 1958 


WASHINGTON— Increases in com- 
mercial and on-farm storage capacity 
kept pace with record-breaking crop 
production in 1958, as the more than 
8.4 billion bushels grains and oilseeds 
produced during the year were put 
under cover during the summer and 
fall without serious storage difficul- 
ties, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture has reported. 

The immensity of the storage job 
carried out by warehousemen and 
farmers is indicated even more clear- 
ly by the fact that a record carry- 
over of grains was already on hand 
when 1958 crops were harvested, 
USDA pointed out. For the eight- 
crop grain and oilseed group (wheat, 
corn, barley, oats, rye, grain sor- 
ghums, soybeans and flaxseed), the 
total carryover was nearly 3.2 billion 
bushels—almost 400 million bushels 
above the previous record in 1957. 

Less Storage Problems 

In spite of these tremendous de- 
mands for storage in 1958, the har- 
vest was disrupted less by storage 
problems than in other recent years, 
USDA said. This was due to the big 
increases in both commercial and 
farm storage in 1958. It is estimated 
that around 600 million bushels of 
new commercial space was made 
available for the first time during 
the year. While definite information 
on the increase in total farm storage 
is not available, it is obvious that it 
was large. Under the USDA farm 
storage facility loan program alone, 
about 10,000 farmers received loans 
to increase storage by more than 57 
million bushels through October. 

Even though total grain supplies 
were at record levels, the Commodity 
Credit Corp. did not have to resort 
to expansion of its own emergency 
facilities during 1958 in order to store 
its inventory stocks of grain taken 
over under price support programs. 
For the second consecutive year, it 
was not necessary to add to the 987 
million bushels capacity already avail- 
able in bin-type storage structures. 
And it was necessary to store only 
about 50 million bushels CCC-owned 
grain in idle ships of the Maritime 
Administration, as compared with as 
much as 90 million bushels in some 
past years. 

USDA Takes Steps 

In addition to direct efforts by 
farmers and the storage industry, 
USDA itself took steps to help meet 
the situation during the year. It 
shifted about 250 million bushels 
CCC-owned grain to new locations, 
to help relieve storage-tight areas 
and put stocks in position to fill avail- 
able outlets. It also helped pin-point 
areas of probable storage shortages as 
an aid to industry in making sound 
decisions on practical expansion, and 
it assisted farmers in the financing 
and construction of adequate farm 
storage space. 

While reporting on the successful 
storage operations in 1958, USDA 
officials at the same time pointed out 
that possible storage needs loom 
large for the year ahead. The record 
1958 production is expected to result 
in a total grain and oilseeds carry- 
over of more than 4.4 billion bushels 
going into 1959 harvests. This would 
be about 1.2 billion bushels more than 
the 1958 carryover. Even with normal 
production in 1959, storage needs 
next year would be increased substan- 


tially, calling for a comparable in- 
crease in storage capacity. 

USDA will confer regularly during 
the weeks ahead with advisory com- 
mittees and other representatives of 
farmers and the storage industry, in 
order to anticipate 1959 storage needs 
as fully as possible. It will continue 
to assist the storage industry in lo- 
cating areas where more storage may 
be needed. It will encourage farmers 
to expand their own on-farm storage, 
when necessary using the farm facili- 
ty loan program which has been ex- 
tended indefinitely. And it will con- 
tinue to shift and reconcentrate its 
own grain stocks to the extent possi- 
ble in helping relieve tight storage 
areas. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Jury Holds Victor 
Blameless in Suit 


For Farm Damages 


COLUMBIA, TENN. — Victor 
Chemical Works, Chicago, producer 
of elemental phosphorus and other 
industrial chemicals, has been held 
blameless of damage to a farm ad- 
joining its electric furnace plant in 
Mount Pleasant, Tenn., by a jury in 
the U.S. district court for middle- 
Tennessee. A suit for $500,000 filed in 
1949 by owners of the Frierson prop- 
ery in Mount Pleasant was brought 
to trial Nov. 24 before Federal Judge 
William E. Miller. 

After long hours of testimony, 
much of it by witnesses on technical 
aspects of the case, the jury began 
deliberating the case, and 24 hours 
later brought in a unanimous verdict 
which found that Victor operations in 
Mount Pleasant did not constitute a 
nuisance. 

The suit was one which attracted 
considerable attention in farm com- 
munities and the chemical industry 
since it was regarded as one, the out- 
come of which would have consider- 
able bearing on other industrial op- 
erations in this area. Rothe Weigel, 
Victor president, commenting upon 
the outcome of the suit, said: 

“We of Victor are gratified that 
our plant has been cleared of the 
charge of being a nuisance to neigh- 
boring farm land and of having an 
adverse effect upon crops and stock. 

“It has always been our policy to 
design into our plants all known 
methods for handling fumes, dust and 
other conditions which might be 
harmful in any way. Our Mount 
Pleasant plant, for example, was the 
first in the industry to install scrub- 
bers and other anti-pollution equip- 
ment to insure proper safeguarding 
of neighboring property as well as 
our own. 

“Much time, effort and expense 
would have been saved had we chosen 
the easy road and attempted to make 
an out-of-court settlement. But we 
felt our operations were without 
blame and that evidence should be 
presented that would clearly support 
our operating policy.” 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lite—— 


CLAUD M. CAVE DIES 

DODGE CITY, KANSAS — Claud 
M. Cave, 74, president of the Dodge 
City Terminal Elevator Co. and pro- 
minent Kansas civic and _ business 
leader, died in a hospital here Dec. 
18. He was a former president of the 
Kansas Grain & Feed Dea'ers Assn. 





International Wheat Agreement 


Cumulative Transactions in Wheat and Flour Recorded 


FINAL REPORT 
As Recorded by the International Wheat Council 


1,000 Metric Tons in Wheat Equivalent 








Importing U.S —Australia— 
countries— Wheat Fiour Wheat Flour 
Austria 
Belgium 19.8 29.9 ! 
Bolivia 5.0 3.9 
Braz 
Costa Rica 5.3 21.0 
Cuba 88.8 3.8 
Denmark 33.2 
Dom. Repub 1.7 16.8 
Ecuador 13.1 4 
Egypt 
Ei Salvador 8 
Germany 554.6 
Greece 
Guatemala 23.5 0.9 
Haiti 0.7 35.0 
Honduras 3.8 2.9 
Iceland ! 5 
India 203.0 
Indonesia 75.7 
Ireland 9.9 17.6 
Israel 64.7 
Italy 
Japan 561.5 83.9 
Korea 5.5 
Lebanon 
Liberia 1.3 
Mexico 
Netherlands 140.4 119.4 2.2 
New Zealand 157.8 2.2 
Nicaragua 6.8 
Norway 16.3 24.9 
Panama 15.8 
Peru 14.6 1.9 
Philippines 91.0 12.4 
Portugal 11.7 3.9 9 
Saudi Arabia 2.9 
Spain 
Switzerland 9.1 
South Africa 
Vatican City 15.3 
Venezuela 20.8 94.5 
Yugoslavia 
Totals 1,834.6 625.6 259.3 93.5 


**Less than .100 
*Sales made by France 











——Canada ——Totals 
Wheat Fiour Wheat Flour 
52.1 11.5 71.9 41.7 
5.0 
5 12.1 5.8 33.! 
oe 16.4 68.8 130.2 
7.5 40.7 
16.5 1.7 33.3 
5.9 19.0 
8 3.0 3.0 21.1 
693.1 1,502.1 
5.0 5.9 286.5 16.8 
13.4 10.7 48.6 
1.0 5 4.8 3.4 
** i 5 
203.0 
75.7 
43.4 70 
39.8 104.5 
358.8 1,004.2 
5.5 
** ** 
2 1.5 
426.5 5.4 566.9 127.0 
157.8 2.2 
2.7 9.5 
93.9 15! 24.9 
6.2 22.0 
14.4 1.9 
61.8 165.2 
6.4 48.9 32.1 
2.9 
179.6 188.7 
15.3 
3.1 51.0 23.9 145.5 
1,911.0 213.2 4,337.7 953.4 
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in the Crop Year 1957-58 





tincludes 185,900 metric tons wheat from France and 68,500 metric tons wheat from Sweden 


tincludes 35,700 metric tons wheat from France and 5,500 metric tons wheat from Sweden 


pumnicietnaith 
Aged 


To insure uniformity « 





To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 





You can’t buy a better flour 


Or receive better service . 


{ 
Or get a better value 


Or be in better hands 


lt pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 





KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA | 





Centenmal mis. inc. ) 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS @ DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR | 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 4 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS } 
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- x 
GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR ie 
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RITZVILLE 
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THE FLOUR MILLER’S LIBRARY 


Reader Service Department 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


BOOKS— 


THE GRAIN TRADE: How It Works (1956) 


James S. Schonberg, Vice decane UAlmann ent secon 


from the far 
even before the crop is planted, th 
This authoritative book will become the 

farmers, county agents, legisiators, foreign —_A 
government personnel, BE, GEBe ce ccccwccscrccccoccceccésesceoceceesy 


"£00 


INSECT PESTS OF STORED GRAIN AND GRAIN 
PRODUCTS 


By Richard T. Cotton 
Mr. Catton by with ho Sevenn of Gatemeiowy nd ee Quretes of Ge 35, Oot. 


riculture. The book deals with facts, tests, experience in modern 
methods of insect control. A mf we PH pe engaged in storage, 


» 6x9, photo-offset, 
fost od edition t is of i is Sb Sec 


Fie 


oe necvercseahtrea tancoceeewcest $4.00 


EXECUTIVE THINKING & ACTION 
By Fred DeArmond 


Mr. DeArmond is former Associate Editor of Nation's Business. This book gives proven 
cnergy, melody of teoching others, procedure tor getting conservation of time and 


for with 
ple ees and fellow executives, the art Te fa ge Ga mS 00 
ing of words and action. Revised Edition—251 PAGES ccccccccccccscccee * 





METHODS OF VITAMIN DETERMINATION 


By B. Connor Johnson 
Of t interest to biochemists, chemists, ~y — and food Sochaataginte. Or 
with on colorimetric and fluorometric meth 
prehensive table of mleveerqaiens used for 


Hi 
‘i 








assays. Animal, 
saieian oeaael aa 113 ri ian $4 
ures are es, 
offset, WMustrated. Copyright, 1948 ........ _ ecovce — Seececcccvccoceséeos $2, 5 
FLOUR FOR MAN'S BREAD 
By Storck & Teague 

Published in August, — A ey = of Minnesota Press book, written after years 
of careful research by two men in close connection with the flour milling industry. The 

early chapters gre historical im character, with the rise man and the rela- 
tionship of his diet, habits. The technical of the 
milling industry, and the Satlene of ond technicians and the 
final cha discess the ‘business side of milling ond In a chapter Looking. For 
ward." Excellent illustrations, and biblicgraphical $7 50 
COTES NF EE ED Win eh adck catnsekas cieb ob abacdcbevehocdécuassecbar . 


BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY 


By James Gray 


The story of General ay Inc., from its innings in all divisions, to 1954. 
A dramatic story that Is of more than trade wy wide interest $4.75 


Service Publications of The American Baker: 
THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE SHOOTER 


By A. J. Vander Voort 
One of the classic publications for the babe, prepared by an expert in his my now 


in its third printing. An invaluable aid in solvi 
problems almost as rapidly as they occur pier, di OPT PP TTT TT TTT TTC $1.00 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Breads, Rolls and 
Cookies 
Gompasion book to The Bakeshop Formula Book—Cakes and Pastries. The title and 


der Voort's treatment of the subject recommend $] .00 
OD CRG, Ce Ge GE. Sov escovndedsdyonsdeeecectovesécadesceseceee 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER ALMANACK, |958 


Facts and Figures of the Flour, Grain, Feed and Baking Industries. Sections devoted 
to each industry. Published annually for over forty years and used as a reference on 


annual crops, manufacture, state feed laws, 
SUS MUG ND do vacsedccokVebcdotcksinddvectndccbeéerne een $2. 00 
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PL 480 SHIPMENTS 
REPORTED 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has _ reported 
that during July-November, 1958, 
agricultural exports under Title I of 
Public Law 480 amounted to 3,459,- 
000 metric tons. Shipments during 
November totaled 482,000 metric 
tons. The commodity breakdown in- 
cludes: 


Commouity ——November, 1958—— 
metric tons quantity 
ee 14,985,000 bu. 
Wheat flour sewers" 9,729 21,448,000 ib. 
Corn ... een 5s 486,000 bu. 
BNE wccvcccsccesee SOD 835,000 bu. 
Grain sorghums .... 13,339 525,000 bu. 
ME ent - Shngdedh nes 4,928 194,000 bu. 
Commodity —July-November, 1958— 
metric tons quantity 
Ec cab dale wanes 2,196,462 80,706,000 bu. 
Wheat flour ....... 21,905 48,291,000 Ib. 
JSS 278,758 10,974,000 bu. 
DG wcasares . 289,544 13,299,000 bu. 
Grain sorghums 238,954 9,407,000 bu. 
PS Pa ee 120,347 4. 738,000 bu. 





Wheat Board Will 
Permit Exchange 


Of Stocks 


WINNIPEG—Starting Jan. 5 ele- 
vator companies in Western Canada 
may exchange Canadian Wheat Board 
stocks of No. 1 to 3 Northern and 
the top three grades of durum wheat 
as well as 4 C.W. and Extra No. 4 
C.W. of the latter type for lower 
grades of wheat to enable bona fide 
producers to secure their seed re- 
quirements. 

The wheat board announcement 
said the total would be restricted to 
a maximum of 500 bu. to any delivery 
permit holder. In addition, board 
stocks of oats and barley found suit- 
able for seed purposes may be ex- 
changed for lower grades of the same 
grain to a maximum of 300 bu. 


REMEMBER 
TO ORDER 


HASE 
BAGS 


There's None Better/ 


Dyrinkewaler 
BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 








Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 
Dec. Dec. 
19, 24, 
—1958— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 


Allied Mills, Inc. ... 43% 27 39% 39% 
Allis-Chaimers ...... 29% 22% 29 28% 
Am. Bakeries Co. .. 44% 342 41% 41% 
Am. Cyanamid ..... 55% 39% Siz S5I% 
3 eer 44% 29 42%. 43% 
DE ceccdbbicdnde OO 60% 74% 74'2 
Cont. Baking Co. ... 47% 27% 46% 47 
Pfd. $5.50 soe 99 104 103 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co.. 55% 33% 53% 55 
Dow Chemica! ... 762 52% 7% 75% 
Gen. Baking Co. ... 14% 9% 12% 12% 
Pfd. $8 . one ae 125 139 138 
Gen. Foods Corp. .. 792 48 762 75% 
Gen. Mills, Inc 89 60% 86% 87 
Pid. 5% ... eer 105 107% 109 
Merck & Co. -- 83% 36% %77% 77% 
Natl. Biscuit Co. .. Siva 41% 50 50 
Pfd. $7 lomoeeea ae 149% 152% 152% 
Pfizer, Chas. —- 49% 101'2 101 
Pillsbury Co. 74% 42% 682 70% 
Procter & Gamble .. 78% 55 74% 73% 
oe Oats Co. 52 37% 49% 49 
Pfd. $6 -.+ 146% 131 31a 113i” 
St. Regis Paper Co - 46% 26% 45% 46 
Pid. $4.40 90 94 95 
Std. Brands, inc. .. 69% 40% 68 66% 
Sterling Drug TS 29% 48% 49 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc... 97 72 95% 94 
Un. Bisc. of Am. .. 37 27% 27% 29 
Victor Ch. Works . 362 23% 33% 32% 
Ward Baking Co. 14% \i% 14% 14” 
 & it Wepre 95 84 87% 87 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd 107 110 
Corn Prod. Refining Co., $7 Pfd. 85 87 
Cream of Wheat 39% 39% 
Merck & Co., $3 50 Pfd. : 80 82 
Pfizer, Chas., Pfd. 95 98 
Std. Brands, ‘Inc., $4. 50 Pfd 78 79 
Un. Bisc. of America, $4.50 Pfd. 94'2 98 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd. 79% 8! 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 
Dec. Dec 
19, 24, 
—!958— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 


Burry Bisc. Corp. .. 8's 3% 7 7% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y. ... 38 27 38 38 
Wallace & Tiernan 
Inc tctboctenees Ge OF 37 36% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Sere 
of N. Y., $5 Pfd. ‘ an 100'/2 
Wagner Baking Co. bleh A 2% 2% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd venus cae 71 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Dec. Dec 
12, 19, 
—1!958— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 5.00 3.25 4.75 4.95 
aaa 55 45 ‘ 53' 
Can. Bakeries ...... 9 5M 9 9 
Can. Food Prod . 43.80 2.50 2.50 2.50 
A ae 8 7 7 
Pfd. parr eta © 58 37 . $2 
Catelli Food, A 44 29 43 44 
i+ ttiawiindtons . §2 40 52 
Cons. Bakeries ...... 10% 7 9 8x 
Federal Grain ciao ee 26 42'2 42'2 
adh doves vee 30% 25'2 27%. 28 
Gen. Bakeries ...... 7.50 4.90 7.50 7.37'% 
Int. Mig., Pfd. i 70 69 raic 
Lake of the Woods, 

Pfd. ‘ ae 120 124 125 
Maple Leaf Mig. . 3% TA 13 13'A 
PEE? Berasaecwevse 96 85 96 95 
McCabe Grain, A .. 25 _) ee 

aneies:- ae. 2a. « 32 
Ogivie Flour wseee 46% 26 432 42% 
Pfd Scoukees. Cae 130 140 140 
gy SN he ei 58'2 53% 53% 
Toronto Elevs. ...... 40 17 36 37 
United Grain, A - 14% 18% 158% 15% 
Weston, G., A --» 35% 21%2 34% 34 
Dies nes menos » & 21% 34 34/4 
Pee. GW vacar<s 97 85 92 85 


*Less than board lot. 
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Importance of Agriculture in Canadian 


Economy Pointed Out in Statement 


OTTAWA — Regardless of the 
dollar value of farm produce in re- 
lation to other industries or regard- 
less of the number of Canadians 
engaged in the industry, agricul- 
ture is the most important industry 
in Canada and farmers, the most 
important citizens. This introduced 
the statement by the Interprovin- 
cial Farm Union Council to the 
Federal - Provincial Agricultural 
Conference in Ottawa, recently. 
The farmer is entitled to a fair re- 
turn for his product and should re- 
ceive appropriate rewards for the 
use of innovations in production 
that result in greater efficiency. 


It was said: “The hero or the 
villain in the case has been technolo- 
gy. We now have crop plants which 
yield more per acre, resist insect and 
disease attack; we have cows which 
give more milk, hens that lay more 
eggs, and through the use of mechan- 
ical devices labor input is now the 
least important factor in food produc- 
tion. Furthermore, and of greatest 
importance, this is not only some- 
thing that has happened, but also 
something that is going to continue 
to take place at an accelerated rate. 
The result is that in North America, 
at least, farmers are now able to pro- 
duce more food than commercial mar- 
kets will absorb and, barring catas- 
trophes, will continue for the fore- 
seeable future. This means that food 
surpluses must now be regarded as 
at least a semi-permanent feature of 
North American agriculture.” 

New Programs 

While surpluses are not the result 
of government action, the govern- 
ment can be given credit for decid- 
ing the products that will be in sur- 
plus supply. The Farm Union submis- 
sion suggested that in Canada, gov- 
ernment action had reduced the 
wheat surplus and is replacing it with 
hogs and dairy products. “What we 
need are new concepts and new pro- 
grams to deal with this new problem 
of chroric abundance.” 

Dealing with economic pressure 
and allowing the industry to suffer 
such stress to eliminate the weak and 
reduce production the result was dis- 
astrous, the report stated. Among 
other things the lower purchasing 
power of the industry as a whole has 


deleterious effects on the national 
economy. 
It was pointed out that market- 


ing quotas could be imposed to re- 
strict production, but it contended 
the general application of such a poli- 
cy would require elaborate adminis- 
tration and policing. It doubted if 
such a move would get public support 
at this time. In addition land could 
be removed from production, but 
since both capital and labor could be 
substituted for land relatively large 
amounts of acreage would have to 
be removed to effect even a small re- 
duction in production. The view was 
held that the incentive to produce 
to the maximum would be substan- 
tially reduced by the greater use of 
deficiency payments rather than mar- 
ket price support. “With the use of 
deficiency payments, limit on the 
amount of support each individual 
would reccive could and should be 
imposed. This concept is the founda- 
tion stone of farm union price sup- 
port policy.” 


The submission discussing vertical 
integration contended it was not in 
the interest of producers to give up 
their 


independent, free enterprise 





farms to become employees of cor- 
porations. “Food production is too 
important to expose it to the dangers 
of monopoly. The trend to vertical 
integration is being strengthened by 
the application of market price sup- 
ports.” 
Surplus Utilization 

“For the present at least surplus 
utilization seems to offer greater op- 
pertunities than production restric- 
tions to cope with the problem. By 
surplus utilization we mean the use 
of our surpluses in Canada to aug- 
ment the diet of people who cannot 
afford to buy their food products in 
normal commercial markets and to 
help build up the economy of under- 
developed countries. Surplus utiliza- 
tion is not a dumping program, nor 
is it a give-away program. We are 
convinced that neither the dumping 
of foodstuffs on other countries’ door- 
steps, nor the giving of food products 
to other countries, except under ex- 
ceptional circumstances, will in the 
long-run prove to be a successful way 
to deal with this problem.” 

Proposals recommended by various 
international groups to utilize surplus 
products are reported under review. 
To be successful a Farm Union Coun- 
cil report suggested the following 
principles most likely would have to 
be followed: 


1. The program between our- 
selves and the recipient country 
should be of at least five years 
duration. This will enable the re- 
cipient country to plan economic 
projects that can be carried out 
from the sale of surplus food prod- 
ucts. The recipient country should 
be allowed to design its own proj- 
ects, but it also should be agreed 
that these projects shou'd increase 
the country’s real national income. 
In other words, what we are try- 
ing to do is not only to dispose of 
the surplus food products that we 








Harold Sullivan 
HEADS ASSOCIATION — Harold 


Sullivan, Sullivan Sales Co., Mem- 
phis, has been elected 1959 president 
of the Memphis Hay & Grain Assn. 
The association is the corporation of 
the Memphis Board of Trade that op- 
erates its grain inspection depart- 
ment. Mr. Sullivan succeeds George 
S. Newell, Allied Mills, Inc., who re- 
cently was transferred to Fort Worth, 
Texas. 


have, but to build markets for the 

future. 

2. In order to carry out a pro- 
gram of this nature it would seem 
necessary to retain fairly large 
stocks in storage in Canada. It is 
only in this way that we can be 
sure that we can fulfill the com- 
mitments that we might make un- 
der a five-year program. Despite 
the advance of technology the pos- 
sibility of disasters in food produc- 
tion still remain with us. 

3. We should attempt to have 
our food surpluses in forms that 
can be used by other people to best 
advantage. In general this means 
cereals, and other products that 
can be readily stored. 

4. It is highly desirable that, in- 
sofar as possible, such programs 
be carried out with international 
consultation. On the other hand, 
we should not delay moving in this 
field until complete international 
agreement can be secured. It is 
entirely possible for Canada to de- 
velop programs of this nature on 
its own. In doing so it should, how- 
ever, consult with other countries 
that might be concerned and at all 
times confine such programs with- 
in the framework of the FAO 
principles of surplus disposal. 

5. In addition to using the sur- 
plus products for economic devel- 
opment in underdeveloped nations 
these products can find other uses 
in such countries. For example, 
they can be used for increasing 
educational facilities, both within 
the country and by moving stu- 
dents te other countries, in school 
lunch programs, in helping new 
settlers get established on new 
lands, and to improve the livestock 
production of the countries con- 
cerned by a certain amount of sup- 
plemental feeding. These are just 
a few examples of what could be 
done under such a program. 

“In addition to surplus utilization 
in foreign lands there are opportuni- 
ties for the use of surplus food in 
Canada. We have many underprivi- 
leged people in our own country who 
could benefit by greater use of food 
products. It should be possible to 
work out schemes that would enable 
them to have these products without 
disturbing our commercial market 
Such a scheme would work in well 
w.th the general social welfare meas- 
that are being carried out in 
Canada at the present time.” 

The brief urged the control of in- 
flation even if it meant price control 
such as was experienced in war time. 
It suggested that any effective agri- 
cultural program would have to take 
into account the impact that tech- 
nology is making on the agricultural 
industry, and the utilization of sur- 
pluses both within Canada and out 
as well as the situation existing in 
food deficient countries must be part 
of any agricultural program 

In such a program, deficiency 
payments made directly to farmers 
v be necessary so that people en- 
gaged in agriculture may share in 
the Canadian living standards. These 
deficiency payments will of necessity 
have to be designed to help the fam- 
ily farms. 

Inflation, which is causing a rap- 

increase in farm production costs, 
threatens the entire agricultural 

nomy. 

We would be remiss in our duties 

representatives of farm organiza- 
ns if we did not warn all concerned 
it if these problems are not effec- 

ly dealt with, serious trouble lies 
ad for the farmer, consumer and 
ernment alike,” the statement 
cluded. 
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PL 480 


Pioneer Promoters 
Plan Meeting Jan. 8 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—tThe major trade 
groups, pioneers in the work of pro- 
moting their particular commodities 
in overseas markets using Public Law 
480 funds, are reported to be plan- 
ning a joint session here Jan. 8. At- 
tending, it is understood, will be rep- 
resentatives of the milling, poultry, 
dairy, cotton and tobacco industries. 

While the main purpose of the 
meeting has not been made public, it 
is suggested that the rising tide of 
individual producer groups, including 
those concerned with wheat, may 
have prompted the initial recipients 
of the promotional opportunity offer- 
ed by the availability of PL 480 funds 
to form ranks in an effort to retain 
their advanced position. 

It is, perhaps, coincidental that the 
basic trade groups are making this 
move at a time when the mushroom- 
ing producer groups are on the move 
It has recently been learned that in 
the Southwest a grain sorghum as- 
sociation has been formed and that 
it will request participation in the 
foreign currency availability so that 
emissaries can be sent to foreign na- 
tions to extol the virtues of the U.S. 
grain sorghum crop 

There is evidence to show that 
everybody is trying to get into the 
act, raising the suspicion that these 
splinter grcups are primarily seeking 
to use the trade promotion funds as 
the cohesive from which the 
promoters may build a strong nation- 
al organization 


force 
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CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Ww Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








That's Our 


“es 99 
Golden Loaf’” irs 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 
TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


WICHITA 
Flour Mills, Inc. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 

We specialize in laboratory controlled 
reduction of superior Cake, Pastry and 
racker Flours from carefully selected 

wheats 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 


(Contimaed from page 8) 








nationally advertised brands deliver- 
ed at the higher price; first clears of 
13.50 to 14% protein $4.55@4.60, first 
clears with 11% protein $4.25@4.30, 
clears of 1% ash and higher $3 90@ 
4.10 

Wichita: Mills operated at 95% of 


apacity last week. Sales were light, 
directions good and prices unchanged. 
Quotations Dec. 24, basis Kansas 
City: Family flour $6, bakery short 
patent $5.15, bakery intermediate 
$5.05, first clears $4.93, second clears 
$4.45 

Salina: Demand was quiet last 
week and closing prices were the 


same as prevailed at the close of the 


previous week. Shipping directions 
were good. 

Hutchinson: Business was at a vir- 
tual standstill for mills of Hutchin- 
son and vicinity. No interest was 
kindled by mills’ sales efforts. Ship- 
ping directions permitted full opera- 
tions usually, except over the holiday. 
In fact, December operations have 
been well above expectations in spite 
of slow business the past fort-night. 
Much improvement is anticipated in 
the next two weeks. Prices were 
unchanged. Quotations Dec. 26, basis 
Kansas City: Hard winter family 
short patent $5.80@5.90; bakers’ pat- 
ent $4.95@5; standard $4.85@4.90. 

Oklahoma City: Flour trading was 








JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


@ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA « 
Domestic & Expert Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 
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Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 
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“Ogilvie”. 


BRACES 


it’s wise to buy quality! 


~S 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Mon:real—Fort William— Winnipeg— Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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a repetition of recent weeks, with 
buyers reluctant and the usual pre- 
holiday dullness. Running time was 
fair and directions good. Prices were 
stable. Quotations Dec. 26: Family 
short patent $6.40@6.60, standard 
$5.70@5.90; bakery unenriched short 
patent $5.51@5.61, 95% standard pat- 
ent $5.41@5.51, straight grade $5.36 
@5.46. Truck lots higher on all 
grades. 

Ft. Worth: New flour business was 
almost nil last week, with only a few 
fill-in orders. Mills ran only three te 
four days. All prices were unchanged. 
Quotations Dec. 26, 100 Ib. cottons: 
Extra high patent family $6.80@7; 
standard bakers, unenriched, $5.50@ 
5.70; first clears $4.70@4.80, deliv- 
ered Texas common points. 


Central West 


ChiCago: The flour market contin- 
ued in the throes of holiday dullness 
in the central states during the week 
ending Dec. 29, with little business 
accomplished. Total sales were esti- 
mated at 15% to 20% of capacity. 


Family flour sales continued slow, 
as did spring and hard wheat sales 
Soft wheat sales were small, consist- 
ing mostly of cracker cookie type 
flours. 

It was generally believed this sit- 
uation would carry through the cur- 
rent week, with buyers drawing on 
old contracts rather than entering the 
market for additional purchases. 


Quotations Dec. 26: Spring top pat- 
ent $5.65@5.79, standard $5.55@5.74 
clear $5.50@5.85; hard winter short 
$5.28@5.36, 95% patent $5.18@5.31, 
clear $5.36; family flour $7; soft win- 
ter high ratio $7.14, soft winter short 
$6.75, standard $5.90@6.44, clear 
$4.78@5.05; cookie and cracker flour, 
cottons $5.30. 

St. Louis: With Christmas festivi- 
ties at their peak, little interest in 
flour buying could be expected last 
week. Most large accounts are fairly 
well covered. There was no unusual 
market development to turn their 
attention from holiday activities. 
Even buyers who prefer to buy on a 
week-to-week basis were less active 
than usual. Bookings were slightly 
under the meager 15% reached the 
week before. 

Shipping directions ranged from 
fair to good. Production dropped to 
67% of capacity last week as mills 
closed for a two-day holiday. 

Quotations Dec. 26: Family top 
patent in 100 Ib. cottons, $5.50, top 
hard $6.60, ordinary $5.40; bakery 
flour in 100 lb. papers: Cake $6.85, 
pastry $4.80, soft straights $4.90, 
clears $4.55; hard winter-short pat- 
ent $5.35, standard $5.20, clears $4.95; 
spring short patent $5.80, standard 
$5.70, clears $5.65. 


East 


Boston: The local flour market as- 
sumed a holiday appearance last 
week with very little trading interest 
reported. Spring wheat flour ad- 
vanced 4¢ on the top three grades. 
First clears remained unchanged. 
Hard wheat flours were unchanged. 
Soft wheat flour was unchanged to 
14¢ lower, Pacific types suffering the 
maximum pressure. 

Buying interest was nil beyond the 
usual schedule of last minute fill- 
orders, and these were limited in vol- 
ume. The only expectation for in- 
creased trading activity is in soft 
wheat flour. Balances may be quite 
low, and buyers may have to enter 
the market in the near future. 

Quotations Dec. 27: Spring short 
patent $6.32@6.42, standard $6.22@ 
6.32, high gluten $6.62@6.72, first 
clear $6.07@6.37, hard winter short 
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patent $5.97@6.03, standard $5.82G 
5.88; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.32@ 
6.98; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.27@5.47; soft wheat high ratio 
$5.87@7.72; family $7.12. 

Buffalo: The traditional holiday 
lull gripped the flour market last 
week, and except for scattered lots, 
little was done in the way of sales. 

Spring wheat flour ended off 5¢. 
Kansas flour was unchanged. Clears 
were also unchanged and reasonably 


tight. Cake flour held steady, but 
pastry declined 10¢. 
The futures markets have been 


easier, but premiums have remained 
firm. 

A spokesman for one mill said his 
comp*ny’s shipping directions were 
fair—a little better than they had 
been, but still not good enough. 

Local retail bakeries vigorously 
pushed their holiday cake and ccokie 
specialties. 

Flour output here in the holiday- 
shortened week was above a year ago 
but sharply below a week ago. Two 
mills put in a 5-day week. The other 
four mills worked 4 days. 

Quotations Dec. 23: Spring family 
$7.10, high gluten $6.43@6.63, short 
$6.13@6.33, standard $6.03@6.28, 
straight $6.23, first clear $5.83@6.13; 
hard winter short $5.74@6.15, stand- 
ard $5.59@6.05, first clear $5.29G 
5.73; soft winter short patent $7.53 
@7.74, standard $6.03@7.04, straight 
$5.13@5.62, first clear $4.53@5.37. 

New York: Bakery flour demand 
followed the usual pre-holiday pat- 
tern, with inquiry at a standstill ex- 
cept for scattered small lot fill-ins. 
Interesi in family flour stepped up on 
the strength of low balances and his- 
toric post holiday dealer replacement 
demand. Low balances held by bakers 
and jobbers indicate potential sales 
of soft wheat and rye flours in the 
offing. 

Quotations Dec. 26: Spring short 
patent $6.30@6.40, standard $6.20@ 
6.30, high gluten $6.60@6.70, clears 
$6.05 @6.35; hard winter short $5.95 
@6, standard $5.80@5.85; Pacific soft 
wheat flour $6.30@6.95, eastern soft 
wheat straights $5.25@5.45, high ra- 
tio $5.85@7.70; family $7.10. 

Pittsburgh: Last week was duil fer 
sales or inquiry on all patents. Sales 
at retail bakeries are good. Retail 
sales of family flour are at a peak. 
With this in mind, flour offices are 
expecting sales of both advertised 
and unadvertised family patents to 
be very good following the first of 
the year. Directions last week on all 
patents were only fair. 

Quotations Dec. 26, 100 Ib. cottons: 
Hard Kansas standard $5.70@5.75, 
medium $5.75@5.80, shart $5.80@ 
5.85; spring standard patent $6.05@ 
6.15, medium $6.10@6.20, short $6.15 
@6.25, first clear $6.15@6.52, high 
gluten $6.45@6.55; advertised family 
patent $7.10, unadvertised $6.50@ 
6.64; pastry and cake flours $5.31@ 
7.10. 

Philadelphia: Christmas and the 
pre-inventory period kept the local 
flour market under restraint last 
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Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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FLOUR MILLERS 


Specializing In Exports 
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summarized from the market reviews, are based on carload 


f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 


00 $ @51.50 $ @64.00 §$ @62.00 


‘0 52.00@52.50 @65.00 — 00 
, -... @ 
00 57.00@58.00 ..-@68.00 @ 
Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
oo 6§$ @53.50 $58.00@58.75 $ @. 
00 @53.00 57.00@57.75 @ 
@ @ @45.00 
Shorts Middlings 
$58.00@59.00 $60.00@6! .00 
40.00@42.00 46.00@47.00 





pected with Christmas out of the 
way. Clears were mostly steady. De 
mand was narrow from seaboard 
houses, but improved interest was 
noted in Gulf positions, with some 
inquiry from domestic industries. 

Export business was extremely 
light, and flour sales dwindled almost 
to a standstill. Sharp expansion is 
expected after Jan. 1. 

Quotations Dec. 26, carlots, 100 lb 
papers: Hard winter short patent 
$5.50@5.65, standard $5.35@5.45, 
first clear $450@4.80; spring short 
patent $6.15@6.35, standard $5.95@4 
6.15, first clear $5.65@5.95, high 
gluten 25@6.45; soft wheat shert 
patent $5.35@5.70, straight $4.95@ 
5.20, first clear $4.30@4.70; high 
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s SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
io 
Week-end millfeed quotations, 
y lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-ib. sacks, 
st 
; Bran . $54.50@55.00 $49.00@50 
"9 Standard midds. 54.00@54.50 49.00@50 
S. Flour midds. 55.00@55.50 ....@ 
. Red dog @57.50 ; @53 
a Kansas City St. Louis 
Bran $46.00@46.75 $51.50@52 
y y Shorts 45.00@45.75 50.50@5/ 
t Mill run @ @ 
Bran 
Toronto $57.00@58.00 
n Winnipeg 38.00@41.00 
A 
. week. Bakers and jobbers contented 
themselves with sideline positions. 
j There was a smattering of hand-to- 
, mouth orders, but the total volume 
' was low. It appeared these transac- 
4 tions were responsible for keeping 
’ dealings from coming to a complete 
" halt. 
) Spring flours were extra quiet in 
) the wake of some business generated 
. at the turn of the week by the ad- 
vance notice of a 10¢ sack upward 
, revision in cost, which removed them 
from the lows recently established. 
The dullness in hard winters indi- 
cates that the over-all supply posi- 
; tion is good, and no price inducement 
was reported. Meanwhile, all signs 
; point to a good volume of business 


on holiday items. 

Quotations Dec. 26, 100 lb. cottons: 

Spring high gluten $6.70@6.80, short 
patent $6.40@6.50, 

first clear $6.25@6.35; hard 
winter short patent $5.85@5.95, 


6.40, 


nearby $4.80@4.90. 


South 


New Orleans: 


: flour 


sales were ex 


week. There was 
replenishing, but the trade did dis- 
play interest in adding to contracts 


The stumbling 


price 


wise 
their 


hold 


rise. 


small 


even for 
Orders were 


standard $6.30@G 


standard $5.75@5.85; soft winter, 


Bakery and family 


tremely slow last 
little urgency in 


blocks were the low 


ideas to which buyers are 
clinging. Any substantial weakening 
in the wheat market could provide 
the spark for renewed activity, other- 


buyers will 


merely draw on 


backlogs. Bakers displayed a 
pronounced lack of interest in taking 


protection against a 


scattered and of 


size. Renewed activity is ex- 


ratio cake $5.80@6.25. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Northwest flour production 
underwent a seasonal decline during 
the past week, with volume off 10‘ 
to 15% from the previous week. New 
business has been quite slow and 
confined to a few small orders from 
the Philippines. Quotations Dec. 24: 
Family patent $9.80, pastry $5.19 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Flour business 
has not been brisk on account of the 
holiday season. However, it is expect- 
ed to improve in the new year 

Quotations Dec. 24: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $6@6.20 
in 100’s cottons, less cash discounts 
mixed cars, with 15¢ added for car- 
tage where used. Bakers $4.90@5.20 
in 100’s papers, less cash discounts, 
with 15¢ added for cartage where 
used. 

There has been no change in the 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib 
delivery: 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


family isle 
top patent 
high gluten 
short beet haa 
standard 
straight 

first clear 


Hard winter family 
Hard winter short .. 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter standard 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 

Rye flour, dark 
Semolina, bulk 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


family 

high ‘gluten 
short .. 
standard 
first clear 


Hard winter short 

Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 

Rye flour, dark 
Semolina, bulk 


Family patent .......... 
SE | cthemees sebass 





Pastry 











*100-ib. papers. 


Ail quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 


Chicago Mpls Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
$...@... $...@7.00 $...@ $...@ $...@7.10 
5.65@5.79 @ @ @ @ 
-@ 5.87@5.97 @ @ 6.43@6.63 
-@ 5.57@5.67 .@ @5.80 6.13@6.33 
5.55@5.74 5.47@5.57 @ @5.70 6.03@6.28 
@ @ @ @6.23 
5.50@5.85 5.28@5.86 @ @5.65 5.83@6.13 
.@7.00 @... 6.05@7.00 5.40@6.60 ...@ 
5.28@5.36 @ 5.10@5.15 @5.35 5.74@6.15 
5.18@5.31 @ 5.00@5.05 @5.20 5.59@6.05 
@5.36 @ 4.25@4.60 @4.95 5.29@5.73 
@é @ @ @ ... 7.53@7.74 
5.90@6.44 @ @ @ - 6.03@7.04 
@ @ @ @4.90 5.13@5.62 
4.78@5 - @ .@. -@4.55 4.53@5.37 
-@4 4.42@4.52 @ @... 5.24@5.29 
@3 Hy 3.67@3.77 @ @ 4.49@4.54 
@5.95 @ | @ @ 
New York Phila Boston Pittsburgh “New Orl 
$...@7.10 $ @ $ @7.12 $6.50@7.10 $...@ 
6.60@6.70 6.70@6.80 6.62@6.72 645@6.55 6.25@6.45 
6.30@6.40 6.40@6.50 6.32@6.42 6.15@6.25 6 isos 35 
6.20@6.30 6.30@6.40 6.22@6.32 6.05@6.15 5.95@6.15 
6.05@6.35 6.25@6.35 6.07@6.37 6.15@6.52 5.65@5.95 
5.95@6.00 5.85@5.95 5.97@6.03 5.80@5.85 5.50@5.65 
5.80@5.85 5.75@5.85 5.82@5.88 5.70@5.75 5.35@5.45 
= ee ...@ -@ @ Q ssoecre 
wee @ @ @ 5.35@5.70 
5.25@5.45 @ 5.27@5.47 @ 4 3505 20 
° , @ Pisce @ 4.30@4.70 
5.15@5.25 5.25@5.30 @ 5.13@5.36 @ 

’ @ @ 4.18@4.42 @ 
6.83@6.93 @ @6.57 @ 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
=v4pee $...@9.80 Spring top pa‘ent $6.00@6.20 $6.10@6.50 
asedae - sale Bakers* ‘ 4.90@5.20 4.85@5.10 

eseces Succes Winter exports? ' @4.15 @ 


+100-Ib. export cottons, f.a.s. 
and British Columbia boundary. $Bakery wheat flour in |00-ib. papers. 


Halifax. **For delivery between Ft. William 
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winter wheat flour situation, and 
prices are steady. Quotations Dec. 
24: $4.15, 100 lh. in export cottons, 
f.a.s. Halifax. 

Offerings of winter wheat are am- 
ple to meet mill needs, and it is ex- 
pected that farmers will be selling 
their wheat, if possible, early in the 
new year when the arbitrated mini- 
mum price reaches its highest level. 
Quotations Dec. 24: $1.49@1.50 bu. 
f.o.b. shipping point 

Vancouver: The past week failed 
to produce any improvement in ex- 
port flour sales in this market. Gen- 
erally speaking, the wheat and flour 
export business from here has been 
well behind the same period last year. 
Export sales of wheat have been 
especially small, although there has 
been a considerable activity in coarse 
frains 

While flour sales across the Pacific 
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to such areas as Hong Kong and Ma- 
laya have held fairly steady although 
not large, the volume of buying or- 
ders from the Philippines has dropped 
sharply. Business booked to move 
from here for January account is 
disappointing. 

Domestic flour trade has dropped 
back to normal after a flurry of pre- 
holiday buying. Quotations Dec. 24: 
First patents $6.30; bakers’ patents, 
$5.05 papers and $5.25 cottons; On- 
tario pastry $6.80, cake $7.25. 

Winnipeg: Export and domestic 
trade in flour are in keeping with 
the holiday season. Stocks are mod- 
erate and prices firm. Quotations 
Dec. 27: Top patent springs for de- 
livery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary, cotton 
100’s, $6.10@6.50; second patents, 
cottons, $5.85@6.25; second patents 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
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MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 














to bakers, paper 100’s, $4.85@5.10. 
All prices cash carlots. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Rye prices were 
steady throughout the Christmas 
holidays, in contrast to the weakness 
which occurred in other markets. 
Rye flour sales were slow and prices 
unchanged for the period. Quotations 
Dec. 29: Pure white No. 1 $4.42@ 
452, medium $4.22@4.32, dark $3.67 
@3.77. 

Chicago: Rye flour sales were prac- 
tically nil in the central states during 
the week ending Dec. 29. No impor- 
tant trading is expected until after 


the holidays. Quotations Dec. 26: 
White patent $4.69, medium $4.40, 
dark $3.94. 


Buffalo: Rye prices held unchanged 
last week. Sales were nominal. Quo- 
tations Dec. 26: White $5.24@5.29, 
medium $5.04@5.09, dark $4.49@4.54. 


Pittsburgh: There was no buying 
interest in rye patents last week. 
Commitments made the previous 
week covered all nearby needs. Di- 
rections were slow. Quotations Dec. 
26, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Pure 
white No. 1 $5.13@5.36, medium $4.80 
@5.13, dark $418@4.42, rye meal 
$4.43 @4.70. 

Philadelphia: The local rye niarket 
underwent a sharp downward revision 
last week, but the development failed 
to generate any immediate buying 
rush. The Dec. 26 quotation on rye 
white of $5.25@5.30, compared with 
$5.50@5.60 the week before. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Trade in rolled 
oats and oatmeal has been seasonal, 
with supplies ample and prices firm. 
Quotations Dec. 24: Rolled oats in 
80-lb. cottons, $5.65, oatmeal in 100’s 


cottons, $7.05, f.o.b. Toronto-Mon- 
treal. 
Winnipeg: Markets reflected the 


holiday season. Stocks are light and 
prices strong. Quotations Dec. 27: 
Rolled oats and oatmeal in 80-lb. 
sacks $5.45@5.65; oatmeal in 100-lb. 
sacks $6.65@6.90 in the three prairie 
provinces. All prices cash carlots. 





MILLFEED 


(Continued from page 8) 





$46@46.75, gray shorts $45@45.75. 


Oklahoma City: Sales were good, 
particularly on bran. Quotations Dec. 
26, straight cars: Bran $49.25@50.25, 
millrun $49@50, shorts $48.75@ 
49.75. Mixed or pool cars higher on 
all classes. 


Ft. Worth: Offerings of millfeed 
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were more liberal than for some 
time, and demand siackened during 
the holiday week. Quotations Dec. 
26, burlaps: Bran $53.50, gray shorts 
53, bulk midds. $50, delivered Texas 
common points; $2 lower on bran and 
shorts and $3.50 lower on middlings 
compared with the previous week. 

Chicago: The millfeed market was 
slow in the central states during the 
week ending Dec. 29, with some ten- 
dency towards weakness during the 
period. Quotations Dec. 26: Bran 
$54.50@55, standard midds. $54G 
54.50, flour midds. $55@55.50, red dog 
$57.50. 

St. Louis: After a weak start, mill- 
feed developed strength last week 
and ended considerably stronger. Re- 
sistance to current prices has been 
general and buying on a _ hand-to- 
mouth basis. Buyers have been in no 
rush to cover. Supplies appeared am- 
ple for their needs. However, due to 
the holiday loss of production, mill- 
feed supplies are much tighter, and 
there has been some scrambling for 
immediate shipment cars. With an- 
other holiday this week, there is lit- 
tle chance of any change in the tight 
supply situation. 
“Quotations Dec 
$51.50@52, shorts 
bran $47.50@48, 
midds. $49.50@50. 

Boston: The local millfeed market 
was quiet last week. Most houses took 
the long weekend following Christ- 
mas, an indication of very little buy- 
ing interest. Bran declined about $3, 
while middlings slumped a like 
amount. Supplies were not burden- 
some, but most buyers preferred to 
operate on a hand-to-mouth basis at 
current prices. Quotations Dec. 27: 
Bran $62, standard midds. $63. 


Buffalo: Demand for millfeeds 
withered during the holiday lull last 
week and oversupplies forced prices 
sharply lower. Competition from Can- 
ada dried up after being aggressive 
earlier. One trade source said that 
millfeeds may have fallen too low in 
comparison with other ingredients, 
and that a rebound could occur. Mix- 
ers put in a 32-hr. week, with a 
couple working an additional eight 
hours. Flour mills were on a 3-day to 
414-day week because of the holiday. 
Bran ended Dec. 23 down $5; mid- 
dlings were off $4.50 and red dog de- 
clined $1. Quotations Dec. 24: Bran 
$51.50, standard midds. $52@52.50, 
red dog $57@58. The bulk differen- 
tial on both bran and middlings nar- 
rowed from $5 to $4.50. 


Philadelphia: The local millfeed 
market moved up a bit last week. 
Volume continued on the small side. 
The Dec. 26 list of quotations showed 
bran up $3 from the previous week 


26: Sacked bran 
$50.50@51, bulk 
shorts $49.50@50, 
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(to $64), standard midds. up $2 (to 
$65), and red dog up $3 (to $68). 


Pittsburgh: Prices moved down- 
ward on millfeeds last week and sales 
slowed as prospective buyers waited 
for further stabilization. Supplies are 
ample for all needs and shipments 
slow. Quotations Dec. 26, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points: Bran $60.15@60.70, 
standard midds. $59.15 @59.90. 

New Orleans: After nine continu- 
ous weeks of advances in millfeeds, 
prices were a shade easier. Demand 
was rather dull, attributable to the 
holiday atmosphere. Mixers and job- 
bers were largely inactive, holding 
back, where possible, for lower prices. 
Their buying, although less urgent, 
was more than sufficient to clean up 
supplies. The volume of formula feed 
sales was excellent. Even an advance 
of about $1 showed little reduction in 
bookings. There was a fairly brisk 
demand for sacked feeds. Quotations 
Dec. 26: Bran $58@58.75, shorts $57 
@57.75. 

Seattle: The Pacific Northwest 
millfeed market continued to show 
strength. Prices increased about $3 
ton at the week end. Strength re- 
sulted from good local demand, short 
supplies and a good movement to 
California. Feed bookings are very 
heavy, with some mills refusing re- 
quests for January shipment. Quota- 
tions Dec. 26: Millrun $45, standard 
midds. $53. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 
stationary the past week, with de- 
mand firm in both the Intermoun- 
tain area and to the West Coast. 
Mills took a long Christmas week 
end, but plan to shut down for only 
one day this week to meet demand. 
Plants are operating to capacity, 24 





TURN BACK 

To page |6 if you 

are interested in an 

article on the develop- 

ment of grain aeration 
systems and how they are 
being put to use, by Thomas 
E. Letch of The Northwestern 
Miller staff. 


Leer 


hours a day, and are booked well into 
the new year. Quotations Dec. 26: 
(unchanged) Red bran and millrun 
$44, midds. $49. To Denver: Red bran 
and millrun $51, midds. $56. To Cali- 
fornia: Red bran and millrun $51.50, 
midds. $56.50, f.o.b. San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 

Toronto - Montreal: Demand for 
millfeed continues to be good, and 
prices are steady. Quotations Dec. 24: 
Bran $57@58, shorts $58@59, midds. 
$60@61, net cash terms, bags includ- 
ed, mixed or straight cars, Toronto- 
Montreal. 

Vancouver: Trade in millfeeds was 
quiet during the week. No export has 
been reported for some time and the 
mild winter has been responsible for 
limited domestic demand. Cash car 
quotations Dec. 24: Bran $49, shorts 
$50, midds. $54@55. 

Winnipeg: Trade in millfeeds was 
steady with supplies moderate and 
prices unchanged. Quotations Dec. 27: 
Bran, f.o.b. mills, $38@41 in the three 
prairie provinces; shorts $40@42; 


Midds. $46@47. All prices cash car- 
lots. Small lots ex-country 
and warehouses $5 extra. 


elevators 








Pennington Bakery 
In Ohio Purchases 
J.F. Renz & Sons 


CINCINNATI—The J. F. Renz & 
Sons Co. of Lima, Ohio, known as 
Renz’s Bakery, has been sold to Mor- 
gan B. Pennington of Cincinnati. The 
arrangement was a complete sale of 
all stock to Pennington, also owner 
and president of Pennington Bros., 
Inc., which operates a modern bak- 
ery in Washington Court House, with 
administration offices in Concinnati. 

Pennington bread is well known in 
central Ohio cities, in particular 
Dayton and Columbus. The Renz 
acquisition will add 16 routes, operat- 
ing in approximately 10 counties, to 
the Pennington sales territory. 

Present plans are to operate the 
Renz's Bakery as it has been in the 
past with no change in personnel. 
The bakery was founded in 1887 by 
Jacob F. Renz and his wife Fried- 
aricka Renz. Their three sons, Wil- 
liam J. Renz, Carl L. Renz and Wal- 
ter F. Renz carried on the business 
for many years. All are now deceased. 

Mr. Pennington stated that the 
Lima operation would continue in 
the name of the J. F. Renz & Sons 
Co. but would eventually become a 


depot operation with Pennington 
brand products coming out of the 
new plant located in Washington 


Court House. The bakery equipment 
and machinery will be offered for 
sale. 

Mr. Pennington is the president of 
the Ohio Bakers Assn. and a gov- 
ernor representing Ohio on the board 
of the American Bakers Assn. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Baker Perkins Makes 
Personnel Changes 
Following Merger 


SAGINAW, MICH.—The consolida- 
tion here of all operations of the 
Petersen Oven Co. has enabled Bak- 
er Perkins, Inc., to realign duties of 
its personnel to provide the most effi- 
cient customer service, stated P. B. 
Harley, president of Baker Perkins. 

John M. St. John, until recently 
director of research at Petersen Oven 
and prior to that director of engin- 
eering at Quality Bakers of America 
Cooperative, Inc., will be assistant to 
the executive vice president, E. A. 
Turner. 

W. W. Wittenberger, formerly Pe- 
tersen Oven director of engineering, 
will be assistant director of engineer- 
ing of the food machinery division. 

C. Richard Skarin, previously di- 
rector of installation at Petersen 
Oven, will direct field services with 
James Re'd as assistant manager of 
the department. 

W. G. Tinker, formerly Petersen 
service manager, will hold the same 
position at Baker Perkins, reporting 
to Mr. Skarin. 

D. B. Hamilton, who supervised 
sales layout and contracts for Peter- 
sen Oven, will have similar duties 
with Baker Perkins. 

F. V. Carus, also of Petersen, will 
be an engineering supervisor. 

Mr. Harley also reported that, in a 
recent board of directors meeting, 
Conrad W. Petersen was elected a di- 
rector of Baker Perkins. Mr. Peter- 
sen is now assistant to the president 
of Baker Perkins. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


CHARTER ISSUED 














DENVER A new corporation 
charter has been issued to the Gee 
Cee Donut Flour Co., Wheatridge, 


Colo. Listed as incorporators are Gus 
Cozian, Joseph N. Buergisser and 
Gerald E. Boatright. 
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“YOUR DAILY BREAD" 
FILMSTRIP AVAILABLE 


* 


CHICAGO—A filmstrip version of 
the motion picture, “Your Daily 
Bread,” has been produced and is 
now in distribution to audio-visual 
centers and schools. This is a 40- 
frame strip which traces the history 
of bread, shows the process of bread- 
making and tells of bread’s nutri- 
tion. It is in Technicolor and is ac- 
companied by a printed script which 
the teacher reads, according to of- 
ficials of the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram of the American Bakers Assn. 

More than 1,000 prints already 
have been requested by audio-visual 
centers, and ABA expects to place 
the initial run of 5,000 prints in the 
next few months. 

A print will be sent to any mem- 
ber requesting one for specific show- 
ing to audio-visual personnel or <o 
teachers. All orders for placement 
direct to audio-visual centers or to 
schools, for permanent use in such 
libraries, will be filled without charge 
to program subscribers. 

The film is primarily for grade 
schools having filmstrip, but not mo- 
tion picture projection equipment. 
The film provides an excellent op- 
portunity to tell the story of bread 
to thousands of school children, 

Member bakers are advised to dis- 
cuss the film with audio-visual de- 
partments of their schools, or with 
Superintendents, grade school prin- 
cipals and teachers. 





New AIB Slide Film 
To Be Distributed 


CHICAGO—The new sound film of 
activities at the American Institute 
of Baking, shown first to members 
at their recent annual meeting, will 
be made available to meetings of 
production clubs and state and re- 


gional bakers’ groups shortly after 
Jan. 1, it has been announced. 
The film, 40 min. in length, tells 


the story of 40 years of AIB work 
its facilities, functions, direction and 
accomplishments. 

Most of the film shows work in the 
institute itself, taking viewers into 
field staff areas of sanitation and 
consumer service. Programs of the 
laboratories, particularly those under 
the Fleischmann grant, the Schoo! 
of Baking, the departments of sani- 
tation, consumer service and the li- 
brary are presented in detail. 

The Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry are cooperating in sched- 
uling and showing of the film in vari- 
ous These showings will be 
a part of the institute’s observation 
of the 40th anniversary of its found- 
ing, which, through 1959, will have 
a number of special events. 

A special feature of the annual 
meeting was presentation of illumi- 
nated scrolls conferring honorary life 
membership on: Harold S. Mitchell 


areas. 


and Peter Pirrie. The presentation 
was made by Chairman Louis E 
Caster. A third scroll has been pre- 
pared for presentation by Howard 
O. Hunter, AIB president, to Dr. 
Clyde H. Bailey, who has been in 
Europe 
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Strong Need to Improve Position 
Of Canadian Agriculture Stressed 


OTTAWA — There is a_ strong 
need for continued increased ac- 
tion to improve the position of ag- 
riculture, and an improvement in 
farm prices can very well take 
place without danger of raising 
food costs to the consumer to ex- 
cessive levels. This claim was con- 
tained in the submission presented 
by the Canadian Federation of Ag- 
riculture to the Federal-Provincial 
Agricultural Conference in Otta- 
wa, recently. The statement was 
backed up by a review of basic 
figures on the relative income and 
price position of agriculture in the 
Canadian economy. 

Whiie farmers appreciated the ac- 
tion taken by the government to put 
the farmer in a fair position relative 
to the rest of the economy, the CFA 
brief said that all of the actions tak- 
en, or not taken, have not necessarily 
met with the full approval of produ- 
cers 

“We recognize there is a need for 
supports to be placed on certain prod- 
ucts on a regional basis, and advo- 
cate as a type of support the use of 
the method of deficiency payments. 
However, certain methods employed 
in combining regional supports and 
deficiency payments have resulted in 
a break-down in satisfactory nego- 
tiated prices covering the same prod- 


uct in other areas. In other words 
price stabilization has not been 
achieved. 


Price Stabilization Needed 

“With respect to stabilized prices 
which under the terms of the act 
result in a product being placed un- 
der the terms of the Export-Import 
Permits Act, we would recommend 
that the government place conditions 
on imports for a stipulated period of 
time. Towards the end of this time 
it should call together, for review 
of the current situation and import 
policy in the commodity concerned, 
producers of the commodity and rep- 
resentatives of the trade. This would 
eliminate the nervousness of the trade 
as to the possibility of the govern- 
ment suddenly permitting imports 
and so prejudicing the position of 
their stocks on hand. Such uncertain- 
ty is reflected in lower prices to the 
producer,” the brief presented by H. 
H. Hannam, president, said. 


“Certain agricultural commodities 
are today being imported directly 


and stored by large chain organiza- 
tions without going through the pre- 
vious normai channels, thus making 
the processors and suppliers of the 
like Canadian product uncertain of 
prospective retail requirements. This 
in turn tends to depress the price bid 
on the domestic product. We would 
therefore recommend that a system 
be set up whereby immediate reports 
of entry on imports of all agricul- 
tural products be placed in the hands 
ef the Federal Agricultural Market- 
ing Service, who will then make such 
information quickly available to the 
trade and producers. concerned. 
While fully recognizing the difficul- 
ties of the Price Stabilization Board 
with respect to a processed product 
which is apparently in over produc- 
tion yet we would recommend that 
some system other than agreement 
to purchase a quota or percentage of 
the product be found as this only 
leads to the unsupported percentage 
of the commodity concerned creat- 
ing a chactic situation in the domes- 
tic market.” 

“The simple fact is that the farm- 
ers’ problems have been created out 





of the consequences of uncoordinat- 
ed operation of a so-called free mar- 
ket economy,” the CFA _ continued. 
“The equally simple fact is that solu- 
tion of these problems will one way 
or another involve the organized in- 
tervention of producers and govern- 
ment. In the current concern about 
vertical integration there are indica- 
tions also that this moving away 
from unco-ordinated reliance on the 
market may result, unless producers 
boldly move to do the job themselves, 
in heavy concentrations of control of 
the farm industry in some products 
passing into the hands of private, 
non-farm business firms.” 

“In the International Federation of 
Agricultural Producers, the world 
farmers organization to which the 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture 
belongs, there is nothing of which its 
members are more keenly aware than 
the desirability, and yet the real dif- 
ficulty, of maintaining and expand- 
ing international trade in farm prod- 
ucts while at the same time giving 
through national policies reasonable 
security and stability to the farm 
economies of each nation. There are 
no simple and easy solutions to this 
problem. It is the belief, however, of 
the IFAP—a belief to which the Ca- 
nadian Federation of Agriculture sub- 
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scribes—that progress toward solu- 
tions lies in more effective interna- 
tional co-operation.” 

Recognizing the importance of in- 
ternational trade in farm products, 
the federation’s submission said there 
was a need for protection of produ- 
cers from distress selling of farm 
products from other countries on the 
Canadian market. Prompt action is 
needed to be effective in such cases 
for relief of this pressure. It also em- 
phasized that the question of price 
supports and price stabilization can- 
not be separated from that of sur- 
plus disposal. The federation support- 
ed the setting up of a world food 
bank, this it had advocated for more 
than a decade. 


Support Measure 

Mr. Hannam said that the CFA 
had never advocated support meas- 
ures that would create and perpet- 
uate unmanageable’ surpluses. of 
farm products and added that on the 
other hand, surpluses are something 
we should not be afraid of:in a world 
short of food. Measures of interna- 
tional co-operation that make possi- 
ble the use of surpluses without, at 
the same time, ruining other people’s 
markets are of first importance. 

“There is general recognition of 
the importance of wheat in the na- 
tional economy. While special pay- 
ments are being made to grain pro- 
@uzers by the government of Canada 
these payments do not bear any rela- 
tionship to a long range price sup- 





Future of Terminal Grain Markets 
To Be Topic at Agricultural Forum 


URBANA, ILL.—Special sessions 
for those interested in grain mar- 
keting will be part of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois Agricultural Indus- 
tries Forum Jan, 27-28. Developed 
by a joint committee of university 
agricultural economists and indus- 
try representatives, the grain mar- 
keting program will deal with the 
general subject of “The Future of 
Terminal Grain Markets.” 


During the Jan. 27 afternoon ses- 
sion, Walter M. Goldschmidt, assist- 
ant vice president of the Continental 
Grain Co., Chicago, will discuss “The 
Changing Flew of Grain to and 
Through Chicago.” C. M. Roberts, 
regional manager of Cargill, Inc., St. 
Louis, will speak on “The St. Louis 
Grain Gateway.” Dr. C. P. Schumaier, 
University of Illinois agricultural 
economist, will report on “Changes 
in Downstate Illinois Grain Flow.” 


The second half of the afternoon 
session on the first day will center 
on futures trading. Robert C. Liebe- 
now, president of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, will discuss ‘The Decreas- 
ing Volume of Trading”; W. E. Huge, 


vice president, Central Soya Co., Inc., 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., will talk on “Chang- 
es in the Use and Usefulness of Fu- 
tures for Hedging,” and Robert L. 
Raclin, partner of Bache & Co., Chi- 
cago, will comment on “The Prob- 
lem of Maintaining Speculative Vol- 
ume.” 

On the morning of Jan. 28, Dr. T. 
A. Hieronymus, University of Illinois 
agricultural marketing specialist, will 
speak on “Changes Needed in Fu- 
tures Contracts.” The remainder of 
this session will be devoted to an open 
discussion of the future of terminal 
grain markets. All speakers. will 
serve as a pane] to answer questions 
from the audience. 

Other subjects also will be dis- 
cussed during the forum. Sessions on 
the challenge to food processing and 
distributing will be held Jan. 27-28 
also. 

Complete details and reservation 
forms may be obtained from Dr. H. 
G. Halcrow, head of the department 
of agricultural economics, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. The schedule 
for the grain marketing and session 
follows: 


Agricultural Industries Forum, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 
The Future of Terminal Grain Markets 
January 27 
Presiding: Virgil Wiese, vice president, Federal North lowa Grain Co., Champaign, Ill. 
Cash Grain 
1:30 p.m.—The Changing Flow of Grain to and Through Chicago, Walter Goldschmidt, assistant 
vice president, Continental Grain Co., Chicago. 


2:00 p.m.—The St. Loc’- G-ain Gateway, C. 


2:30 p.m.—Changes i:. 


tate IMinois Grain Flow, C. 


M. Roberts, regional manager, Cargill, Inc., St. Louis. 


P. Schumaier, assistant professor of agri- 


cultural econumics, University of Illinois. 


3:00 p.m.—Recess. 


Presiding: Ralph G. Goldseth, president, Lanhoff Soya Co., Danville, Ill. 
Futures 


3:15 p.m.—The Decreasin 
the City of Chicago. 


Volume of Trading, Robert C. Liebenow, president, Board of Trade of 


3:45 p.m.—Changes in the Use and Usefulness of Futures for Hedging, W. E. Huge, vice president 
and director, Central Soya Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. : 

4:30 p.m.—The Problem of Maintaining Speculative Volume, Robert L. Raclin, partner, Bache & 
Cc 


°., Chicago 


January 28 
Presiding: Richard M. Withrow, partner, Lamson Bros., Chicago 
Cash and Futures 
8:15 a.m.—Changes Needed in Futures Contracts, T. A. Hieronymus, associate professor, agricul- 


tural marketing, University of Illinois. 
9:45 a.m.—Open discussion with panels of speakers. 
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port policy for wheat. The only ex- 
isting measure of price support is 
the annually established wheat board 
initial payment. It is our opinion that 
this price is too low to provide ade- 
quate security for grain producers. 
We are further of the opinion that 
the grain producers could be guaran- 
teed a substantially higher level of 
income without causing increased 
production.” 

Commenting on the renewal of the 
International Wheat Agreement, it 
was felt that Canada should act bold- 
ly and imaginatively in pressing for 
some form of agreement that will 
make a real contribution to achiev- 
ing an orderly and expanding world 
trade in wheat under today’s very 
difficult conditions. This may involve 
accepting some new concepts in the 
next agreement, the submission sug- 
gested. 

Marketing Boards 

Regarding the working relation- 
ships between producer marketing 
boards and the agricultural stabili- 
zation board, the federation felt that 
the condition for successful solution 
of some of the difficulties that have 
arisen for both is a willingness on the 
part of the stabilization board and 
producers to work co-operatively and 
closer together. It pointed out that 
marketing boards are the chosen in- 
struments of producers for the order- 
ly marketing of their products. “Ev- 
ery possible effort should be made to 
co-operate with these boards and to 
use their facilities and marketing 
programs to carry out the adminis- 
tration of supports.” 

“Over the past number of years 
the federation has emphasized that 
outside the fields of price supports 
and marketing, there are several ba- 
sic areas of farm policy that call for 
action, and we have been very pleased 
indeed to see that action to some de- 
gree has been forecast by the gov- 
ernment in all of them.” These areas 
are: farm credit and financing; soil 
conservation and land use; the par- 
ticular problem of the small and low- 
income farmer, and crop insurance. 

In the field of farm credit, the fed- 
eration said it was aware that active 
study is now in progress in develop- 
ing a comprehensive national farm 
credit program. Such a program must 
not only provide credit at reasonable 
rates and on fairly liberal terms to 
agriculture generally, it must also 
have a program adapted to the needs 
of the farmers starting up, and the 
badly under-capitalized farm. A pro- 
gram of this nature would undoubt- 
edly require administrative machin- 
ery for advice and help, and possibly 
some supervisory features. The plan 
should tie in effectively with plans 
of farm use and to the needs and 
problems of small farmers. The CFA 
contended such a farm credit pro- 
gram should be under the direction 
of the minister of agriculture. 


Proper Land Use 

On the subject of proper land use 
and the fact that it is closely relat- 
ed to the small and low income farm- 
er, the federation said machinery for 
effective joint action with all levels 
of government and with non-govern- 
mental groups on rural development 
needs is required. It recommended 
that a broad federal act in the field 
of conservation and land use should 
be enacted. 

“In these fields, and in the import- 
ant area of crop insurance, the Cana- 
dian Federation of Agriculture offers 
its cooperation in establishing and de- 
veloping sound and farseeing pro- 
grams. As we have suggested before 
it is evident that a policy of laissez 
faire in agricultural marketing, fi- 
nancing and land use is no longer 
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satisfactory to the farmer, and we 
do not believe it is in the interests of 
the country. One thought that this 
fact suggests is that there is a need 
for fundamental thinking and re- 
search on farm policy in the broadest 
social and economic terms. We need 
this kind of research in agricultural 
policy, done by independent authori- 
ties in the field, and by people who 
see beyond the market conditions of 
today and tomorrow. 

“Research which starts frorn short 
term assumption based on our tradi- 
tional market economy is valuable 
but is inadequate to our needs. More 
searching and fundamental study 
could be of great assistance in help- 
ing farmers to understand clearly the 
direction in which they are going, and 
the alternatives that are available to 
them, and to the nation, in the field 
of farm policy. We need new answers 
in the conditions of today where it 
is apparent that the old answers do 
not fill the bill.” 

The question on freight rates is of 
vital importance to agriculture, and 
there is a growing concern over the 
increasing distortion of the freight 
structure in Canada resulting from 
progressive general rate increases. 
“Certainly the Canadian Federation 
of Agriculture has pointed out, as 
strongly as it could, to the Board of 
Transport Commissioners, that pro- 
gressive general rate increase awards 
that are applied, in practice, on a 
decreasing proportion of the freight 
traffic, are imposing an unfair and 
unjustified burden on agricultural 
producers,” the submission concluded. 
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Clyde Carver 
Named District 2, 
AOM, Chairman 


TOPEKA, KANSAS — Clyde Car- 
ver, machinery division, Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland Co., Neodesha, Kansas, 
was elected chairman of District No. 
2, the Central District of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers, during 
a recent meeting at Topeka. He suc- 
ceeds William Blanchard, Bay State 
Milling Co., Leavenworth, Kansas. 

Other new officers are J. R. Dan- 
bury, Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., Kansas City, vice chairman; 
George Smutny, Safety Industries, 
Inc., Kansas City, secretary-treasur- 
er; Harry Taylor, Rodney Milling 
Co., Kansas City, executive commit- 
teeman; Steve Mooney, International 
Milling Co., Kansas City, Alva 
Claunch, General Mills, Inc., Kansas 
City, and Jack Miller, Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Topeka, district commit- 
teemen. 

Members of the district were wel- 
comed to Topeka by O. C. (Jack) 
Spohn, Ismert-Hincke, vice president 
of International AOM. Seventy-five 
persons attended the meeting. 

“Millers, Let’s Take a Look at Your 
Over-all Electrical System” was the 
title of a talk presented by A. A. 
Dahms, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Kansas City. Fred E. Huttie, Jr., the 
Mill Mutuals, Kansas City, spoke on 
mill remodeling and insurance under- 
writers’ views. A film, “Baker Do- 
Maker Process,” was shown and ex- 
plained by Roger Pratt, Wallace & 
Tiernan, Inc., Kansas City. 

C. W. Johnson, Oklahoma Flour 
Mills Co., El Reno, showed a film 
and slides of the pneumatic cleaning 
house at his plant. 

Donald S. Eber, Kansas City, ex- 
ecutive vice president of AOM, told 
about the activities of the technical, 
sanitation and educational commit- 





Grain, Feed Dealers 
National Schedules 


Regional Meetings 


WASHINGTON — Six regional di- 
rector meetings have been scheduled 
by the Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Assn., according to an an- 
nouncement by Madison Clement, 
president of the association and pres- 
ident of the Clement Grain Co., Wa- 
co, Texas. 

The meeting schedule is as follows: 
Jan. 24, Kansas City; Jan. 26, Monte- 
rey, Cal.; Jan. 28, Portland, Ore.; 
Jan. 30, Minneapolis; Jan. 31, Chi- 
cago, and Feb. 2, Washington, D.C. 

In the announcement sent to pres- 
idents and secretaries of associations 
affiliated with the national associa- 
tion, Mr. Clement said that officers 
and directors of the national associ- 
ation have long felt a need for a bet- 
ter exchange of ideas between state 
feed and grain associations and the 
national group. 

“Many of the problems of one area 
affect trade policy on a nation-wide 
scale or with other areas. The na- 
tional directors at the time of our 
annual meeting authorized regional 
director meetings to give us all a bet- 
ter understanding of current trade 
problems,” Mr. Clement explained. 

Attending all of the meetings will 
be Mr. Clement, Alvin E. Oliver, 
Washington, D.C., executive vice 
president of the national association, 
and E. B. Evans, chairman of the na- 
tional executive committee. Other 
national officers will attend at least 
one of the sessions. 

Mr. Clement explained that at 
each meeting plans are for a short 
business meeting of national direc- 
tors (including both those elected 
and those appointed by the affiliated 
associations) at 10:36 am. At 12:15 
presidents and secretaries of asso- 
ciations affiliated with the national 
association are invited to attend a 
luncheon at each meeting as guests 
of the national association's officers. 
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GFDNA Plans Role 


For Future Years 


WASHINGTON—Long-range plans 
for the Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Assn. were made by the execu- 
tive committee and officers of the 
association at a recent meeting in 
Chicago. 

The conference, entitled “Operation 
Horizons,” devoted 2% days to ap- 
praisal of past growth, present status 
and future development of the asso- 
ciation. Specific recommendations to 
be submitted to directors for consid- 
eration include a completely new 
dues schedule and membership classi- 
fication, projects and programs con- 
sidered necessary for the years ahead 
and the role of committees and staff. 





tees of AOM and reported on prepa- 
rations for the technical conference 
at Chicago May 11-14. Following the 
banquet Mr. Eber presented Mr. 
Blanchard with the AOM recognition 
of distinguished service award. He 
also paid tribute to George J. Tesarek, 
Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo., 
who had served the district as secre- 
tary-treasurer for several years. 

A cocktail party and entertain- 
ment were provided by the allied 
trades. 
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IWA Wheat, Flour 
Sales Reported 
For Dec. 17-22 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported that 
wheat and wheat flour sales, includ- 
ing International Wheat Agreement 
sales, registered for export payment 
with the Commodity Credit Corp. by 
commercial exporters during the 
week Dec. 17-22 were as follows: 

Wheat under the payment-in- 
kind program, for the week 6,237,- 
829 bu.; cumulative since July 1, 
1958, 160,211,405 bu. 

Flour under the cash payment 
program, for the week 289,489 cwt 
(670,109 bu. wheat equivalent); 
cumulative since July 1, 1958, 12,- 
529,647 cwt. (29,003,626 bu. wheat 
equivalent). Cumulative sales for 
the corresponding period a year 
ago, beginning July 1, 1957, totaled 
154,503,552 bu. wheat and 13,188,- 
726 cwt. flour. 


By agreement between buyers and 
sellers, usually at the stipulation of 
the importing countries concerned, 
certain transactions are consummated 
for recording against annual guaran- 
teed quantities under IWA. Other 
transactions are concluded outside 
the agreement. 

Cumulative recordings of U.S 
transactions through Dec. 22 amount- 
ed to 54,180,600 bu. against the U.S. 
guaranteed quantity for the current 
crop year of 128,757,000 bu. Canadian 
transactions are reported at 57,615,- 
000 bu. against a guaranteed quantity 
of 100,295,000 bu. Australia has 
moved 9,320,000 bu. of a guarantee of 
29,493,000 bu. Argentina, France and 
Sweden have exported 7,727,000 bu. 
of their total of 36,709,000 bu 

Cumulative recordings of all coun- 
tries participating in IWA are 128,- 
842,000 bu. of a guaranteed total of 
295,254,000 bu. 
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1958 Crop Output Establishes 
New Record on Fewer Acres 


WASHINGTON — American farm- 
ers have: produced in 1958 an all- 
time record output of crops from the 
smallest planted acreage in 40 years. 

This was reported last week by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
in its annual crop summary, which 
said record high yields per acre 
brought about total production which 
exceeds the previous recurd by 11%. 

New yield-per-a.re records were 
set by corn, wheat, oats, soybeans, 
barley, rye, sorghum grain and silage, 
rice, cotton, hay, peanuts, potatoes, 
sweet potatoes and tobacco. 

Production totals, even though held 
down to some extent by below-av- 
erage acreages of most crops, rose 
far beyond other big crop years. The 
year was the biggest of record in pro- 
duction of wheat, corn, soybeans, 
barley, sorghum grain, hay, popcorn 
and tung nuts. The condition of pas- 
tures during a long grazing season 
was widely reported to be the best 
in many years. Large to near-record 
crops of oats, peanuts, potatoes, sug- 
arbeets, dry beans and others were 
produced. 

Growing conditions were favorable 
for the farmer in this production 
year, USDA reportec. “Weather 
seemed to be working for farmers 
throughout the entire cycle from be- 
fore seeding until after harvest. Soil 
moisture was more generally ade- 
quate for seed germination and plant 
growth than in most years. Irriga- 
tion water supplies were ample. Mod- 
erate temperatures favored full 
growth and maturity and dry fall 
weather aided rapid and successful 
harvest. Weather benefits thus con- 
tributed directly to crop success and 
also gave added effectiveness to the 
many advancing techniques increas- 
ing farmers’ production efficiency,” 
the report said. 

Feed Grains 

Feed grains and oilseed crops, those 
of most interest to the feed industry, 
had a particularly productive year. 
With favorable weather, corn brought 
the nation its biggest crop in history 
with 3.8 billion bushels, more than a 
tenth higher than a year earlier and 
well above the old champion, 1948, 
when corn acreage was almost one 
sixth larger. 

Oats acreage was reduced to the 
lowest level in many years by wet 
weather in southern parts of the 
spring oats area and some winter- 
killing of fall plantings. A record 
yield per acre, however, still provid- 
ed an above-average crop. Barley 
shared the conditions favoring the 
other small grains and produced a 
record high yield and production from 
acreage slightly under that of a year 
ago. 

“Sorghum grain appeared to be 
heading for a smaller year after 
many growers in the Plains States 
increased wheat, thus reduzing sor- 
ghum grain acreage one seventh. But 
new varieties and ideal growing con- 
ditions brought production of a tenth 
higher than a year earlier. The total 
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result for the four feed grains was 
production of one tenth more than 
the previous record set last year. 


Oilseeds 

Oilseed crops shared the fortune 
of feed grains. The soybean crop had 
its best year. Acreage made another 
successive annual expansion, yields 
reached a new high and production 
moved up again for the fifth succes- 
sive year. Cotton acreage was re- 
duced sharply to the smallest total 
since 1876, but despite some lateness 
and wet weather in central states, 
extremely high yields from the irri- 
gated crops in the Southwest as well 
as other sections set new record per 
acre yield levels and brought larger 
production of lint and seed than in 
1957. Flaxseed acreage reduction held 
down the production of this crop to 
4% below average although the sea- 
son was favorable and the per-acre 
yields were the second highest since 
1906. 

The report said total oilseed ton- 
nage produced reached a new high, 
17% larger than the previous record 
set in 1957. 

Forage production in most areas 
in 1958 was also the largest in many 
years. Hay yield per acre and total 
production slightly exceeded former 
record levels. Silage yields were high, 
whether of corn, grass or sorghums. 
Pasture and ranges continued to sup- 
ply good grazing longer and more 
abundantly than usual over wide 
areas. The part played by good pas- 
tures during the year was reflected 
in excellent livestock gains, strong 
demand for stocker and feeder live- 
stock and record high milk produc- 
tion rates per cow. 
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Urban Milling 
Commended by FDA 


For New Equipment 


BUFFALO — The George Urban 
Milling Co. has been commended by 
the Food & Drug Administration in 
Washington for installations of new 
equipment in its flour mill here to 
insure “clean, wholesome products, 
as required by law.” FDA empha- 
sized that the action by Urban was 
entirely voluntary and was done in- 
dependently of any inspections or 
FDA complaints. 

FDA said Urban has spent $215,000 
in plant improvements made primar- 
ily for sanitary reasons. The improve- 
ments, FDA said, included a central 
vacuum cleaner, new flour conveyors 
with drop bottoms to facilitate clean- 
ing, new hopper bottoms under puri- 
fiers and new elevators. 

Under the company’s accelerated 
sanitary program, FDA said, two gen- 
eral fumigations are made annually 
with methyl bromide and monthly 
spot fumigations are conducted along 
with monthly vacuum cleaning of all 
stock from the mill and equipment. 
The FDA commendation was made in 
its December report. 

George Urban, Jr., president of the 
company, said that the $215,000 ex- 
penditure under the company’s accel- 
erated sanitary program has been 
made in the last three or four years. 
In addition to equipment installations 
listed by FDA, he said, the flour mill 
here has also added high speed cen- 
trifugal drums that insure the de- 
struction of any infestations in wheat. 


Herbert A. Greenberg 


H. A. Greenberg 
Elected to Head 
KC Bag Companies 


KANSAS CITY — Herbert A. 
Greenberg, president of Allied Paper 
Bag Co., North Kansas City, has been 
elected president of these bag com- 
panies: Pioneer Bag Co. of Kansas 
City, Inc., Kansas City, Kansas; 
Pioneer Mesh Bags, Inc., North Kan- 
sas City, and Pioneer Used Bag Co., 
North Kansas City. 

Mr. Greenberg succeeds Irven E. 
Linscomb, who is entering semi-re- 
tirement. Mr. Linscomb will continue 
his attentions to his Pioneer Cattle 
Co. and to his extensive: ranching 
operations in St. Clair and Clay 
County, Mo. 

Mr. Greenberg is a graduate of the 
University of Missouri. He came to 
Kansas City from St. Louis in 1951 
and, with Elden Brown, vice presi- 
dent of production, founded Allied 
Paper Bag. 

The plant occupied by Pioneer Bag 
Co. of Kansas City was purchased 
from Fulton Bag Co. in 1957. This 
plant manufactures a complete line 
of burlap, cotton, vegetable and spe- 
cialty bags for the flour milling, live- 
stock feed and vegetable growing in- 
dustries. 

Pioneer Mesh Bags is one of the 
five primary producers of kraft paper 
mesh from which vegetable bags are 
made. 

Pioneer Used Bag collects, cleans, 
Sanitizes, repairs and re-distributes 
used burlap, cotton, paper and mesh 
bags. This company also deals in 
used bags, which it buys and sells in 
the national market. 

Each of the companies operates its 
own trucking units. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


South Dakota Bakers 
Hold Meeting 


MITCHELL, S.D. — Sixty eight 
bakers and their wives, in addition 
to representatives of six allied firms, 
recently attended a meeting of 
the South Dakota Bakers Assn. at 
Moose Lodge, Mitchell. 

The program included a film, “Holi- 
day Happiness,” through the cour- 
tesy of Standard Brands, Inc. 

Arne Fahlin, Swift & Co., con- 
ducted a demonstration on Danish 
and holiday specials. Mrs. Richard 
Smouse, Corn Products Co., conduct- 
ed a session on candy make-up and 
methods of using candy to bolster 
bakeshop sales. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 
v ee me 


WANTED—GRAIN ELEVATOR MANAGER 
must know blending and be experienced 
in handling all grains. 500,000 bushel ca- 
Age to 55. Must relocate southern 
Salary commensurate with ex- 
Address Ad No 4386 The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 40, Minn 
WANTED — ASSISTANT SUPERINTEND- 
ent for medium sized dry corn mill in 
nationally known expanding organization 

Middle West location Address Ad 
The Northwestern Miller 

Minn 











Minne 


lis 40 





MACHINERY WANTED 


v 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


BETTER BREAKFAST 


(Continued from page 6) 














facturers. It can be used as wire 
hangers, for window or back-bar dis- 
play or on trucks. 

Publicity in newspapers and na- 
tional magazines is an important part 
of the Good Breakfast promotion pro- 
gram. Millions of people who watch 
TV and listen to radio will be given 
special attention. 

Educational] institutions, service or- 
ganizations and clubs again will co- 
operate by demonstrating, through 
specially arranged breakfasts, the im- 
portance of starting the day right 
with a well-balanced meal. 

The net result of the nation-wide 
drive, not only of the baker cam- 
paign, but that of cooperating groups, 
can be to build a strong and lasting 
demand for a wide variety of foods, 
especially baker products, according 
to E. E. Kelley, Jr., president of the 
American Bakers Assn. 

“This is first of all a baker cam- 
paign,” he said. “It therefore justi- 
fies the active support of every bak- 
er, not only in using the point of pur- 
chase material, but in working with 
schools, clubs and others to stage 
special breakfast promotions in every 
locality. 

“Create continuing good breakfast 
habits and you are bound to create 
additional consumption of baker 
products.” 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lire 


RUSH OF LOADINGS 


VANCOUVER—The port of Van- 
couver saw a rush to clear grain 
ships before Christmas holidays. Ex- 
port loadings jumped up sharply and 
in one 24-hour period, terminals 
cleared a total of 1,296,000 bu. to 
bring the port’s total this season up 
to 43,256,000 bu. This figure, how- 
ever, is well behind last season’s 
movement at the same date of 62 
million bushels, due largely to the 
longshore strike which tied up this 
port during September. 
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Millers Must Plan 
the Future Around 
Bulk Flour Storage 


A really efficient bulk storage 
and packing plant pays for itself 
in a relatively short time. If you 
are operating with a makeshift 


system, why not get some real 
savings with a J-H designed bulk 
storage and packing plant. 


CALL US FOR ESTIMATE 


JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers and Builders for Grain Processing Industries 


1911 BALTIMORE AVENUE ° KANSAS CITY, MO. 








BUILDERS of 91,500,000 BUSHELS MODERN CONCRETE STORAG 
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“You said the colors in this bath- 
ing suit were fast,’’ stormed the 
angry lady to the department store 


salesman. “Why, they’ve run all over 


my back. As soon as I went into the 
water, they came out!” 

“Those are fast colors, madam,” 
the salesman insisted. “You'll see, 
when you try getting them off your 


back.” 
¢*¢ @ 

A high school boy, on a trip to 
Washington with his graduating class, 
tried to mail a letter in a fire-alarm 
box. When the firemen arrived, sirens 
wailing, he was still standing on the 
corner, holding the letter. After a 
lecture, firemen mailed the letter for 
him. 

“Wow!” the boy later exclaimed to 
his pals, “does this city ever have a 
cra-a-zy postal service!” 


*¢¢ 


“Hi, sweetheart,” said the smart 
aleck to the waitress as he entered 
the restaurant. “Where have you been 
all my life?” 

The blonde sized him up coldly for 
a moment, then replied crisply, “Out 
of it, thank goodness!” 

¢?¢¢ 

What a shame our teen-agers have 
to go overboard for this rock-and- 
roll nonsense—instead of turning to 
something sedate and dignified like 
the Charleston or the Bunny Hug 

¢$¢ ¢ 

Every restaurant proprietor is fa- 
miliar with the patrons who some- 
times ask that the beefsteak leavings 
be put in a bag “for the dog.” 

Word reaches us that when it hap- 
pened on a recent occasion, the small 
boy in the family spoke up in a shrill 
and excited voice: “Oh, boy, we 
gonna get a dog?” 





TODAY S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 


process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 


bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 











WINGOLD 
FLOUR 


BAY STATE MILLING COMPANY, 
MILLING FLOUR EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR BAKERS, USES 


Wa&T Flour |Treatm: 


Concentrating solely upon the milling of bakers’ flour, Bay State gets 
quality control from Wallace & Tiernan’s flour treatment products and 
services. 


For uniform bakeshop performance, for the production of flours to form 
drier, mature, more mellow, machinable doughs, it uses the Dyox® Process 
—the unique process which generates chlorine dioxide gas in situ, and 
applies the gas through easily set, accurate controls. 

. 


Optimum color removal and the best color dress is obtained with 
Novadelox®, the pioneer powder bleach. 

Bay State knows the benefits both it and its customers receive from 
doing business with W&T, an integrated company of single line responsibility. 


Bay State Milling is only one of the many milling companies using 
W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the 
advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 





>—Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minnesota 









25 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
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“Well...I was hungry!’ 


Even the littlest one reaches for a piece of bread 
to satisfy sudden hunger. And so it has been, down 
through the years, ever since the first cave-dwelling 
toddler clamored for a coarse loaf cooked on hot 
stones. Bread is part of life itself; bread is basic. 


5 


That’s why the baking industry has such pride; 
and a sense of responsibility about turning out good 
bread, always. The nation and its future depend on it. 

General Mills knows this, too, and takes pride in 


providing the finest flours to make this nation’s bread. 


General 


Good eating will always begin with Bread Mill s 





